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N° commander-in-chief ever grieved more deeply 
over the sacrifices of brave men than Abraham 
Lincoln. But his protoundest concern always was for 


those left behind—mothers, wives, little children. 


Give protection immediately to those you love. Our 
new Lincoln National Life Salary Continuance Plan now 
makes this possible for a modest deposit. In case of 
death, it will pay your family a regular monthly “salary” 
during the difficult years of their readjustment. If you 
live to the age of retirement it will pay you a regular 
“salary” for the rest of your life. Investigate the economy 
and flexibility of this ideal new plan. Your local Lincoln 


National agent has complete details—or you can write us. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT APPEARED IN HALF PAGE SPACE 
IN THE SATURDAY EVENING POST OF APRIL i{0. 


THE LINCOLN & NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE * COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE IND 


ITS NAME INDICATES ITS CHARACTER 











THE 


GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK CITY 
A MUTUAL COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1860 


* 


GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 77 YEARS 




















ANSWERING A QUESTION 


The question, “What kind of a company is it?” 
is readily answered when directed to one con- 
nected with the Fidelity. 
Fidelity is nearly sixty years old. It has more 
than $358,000,000 insurance in force. Its assets 
exceed $112,000,000 and its surplus exceeds 
7,000,000. 
Its experienced management includes six senior 
officers whose average service with the company is 
thirty-nine years. In its history but two men 
have served as president. Walter LeMar Talbot 
has been its president since 1914. 
Fidelity operates on a 3% reserve basis, full level 
net premium, in thirty-seven states, including 
New York and Massachusetts. 


T DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. Presuient 




















DAVENPORT, IOWA 





New Policy Contracts 
Excellent Territory Open 
Representatives Wanted 


L. J. DOUGHERTY, President and Mgr. | 
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JOSEPH C. BEHAN 
Vice-President 
and 
Director 
Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 


OSEPH C. BEHAN was born 

in the city of Albany, N. Y., 
March 21, 1873, and was edu- 
cated in the public schools of 
that city. He began his career 
as a stenographer, in which 
capacity he joined the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual on January 2, 
1896. After serving as chief 
clerk in the policy department, 
he was made assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies in 1909. 
In 1912 he became superin- 
tendent of agencies and held 
this position until January, 
1928, when he was elected sec- 
ond vice-president in charge 
of agencies, and now is a vice- 
president. 

At the time he became ac- 
tive in the agency work of this 
company in 1909, there were 
101,707 policies on the books, 
totalling $227,505,932 of life 
insurance. On December 31, 
1935, there were 485,953 pol- 
icies in force for a total of 





$1,851,447,479. A prime fac- 
tor in this remarkable progress 
has been Mr. Behan's inspira- 
tional leadership of the field 
force of the company. 

Mr. Behan is a member of 
an insurance family. One of his 
brothers, Thomas F. Behan, 
served in the New York State 
Insurance Department for 
forty-eight years and at the 
time of his death was superin- 
tendent of insurance. 

Another brother, J. W. 
Behan, is registrar of the New 
York Life, having been with 
that company since 1911. An 
older brother, John Behan, 
was with the New York Life as 
an agent in Albany for a num- 
ber of years. Two of Mr. 
Behan's sons are upholding the 
family tradition in an able 
manner, and are members of 
the field force of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, Louis B. being 
with the New York City 
Agency, and Herbert G. with 
the Hartford Agency. 

Mr. Behan informs that his 
hobby is first baseball, second 
more baseball, etc., etc. He 
recalls that he was a member 
of the old Mass. Mutual nine 
in 1903 and offers pictorial 
proof below and if any of the 
old timers in the Travelers, or 
Aetna home offices want to 
dispute the fact that M.M's. 
knew their way around the 
base paths, dig up the records. 
















Left— 
Mr. Behan refers to the 
photograph on the left as 
the “Deadwood Dick" like- 
ness which was filmed in 


1901. 


















Right— 
Two years later, believe it 
or not, doing dual duty for 
his company team as pitcher 
and shortstop. 
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Consider how this 








The UNITED 6-Point Coverage Con- 
tract is a complete circle of protection 
for your clients and prospects. No other 
life insurance contract provides such 


Complete Coverage. 











Six-Point Coverage Contract 
Will Help Your Production 


HERE’S WHAT IT WILL DO FOR POLICYHOLDERS: 
































If he lives to Age 65 it will pay him 
$10,000. 


If he dies before Age 65 it will pay his 
family $10,000. 


If any fatal accident should occur to 
him it will pay his family $20,000. 


If certain fatal accidents should occur 
to him it will pay his family the sum of 
$30,000. 

This is a United Life plus value 


$50.00 per week if totally disabled by 
accidental means up to 52 weeks, and 
$25.00 per week if still disabled there- 
after, until a total of $6500.00 will have 
been paid for any one period of disabil- 
ity or in the aggregate for all periods of 
disabilty. 
This is a United Life plus service 


If he becomes totally and permanently 
disabled he will be relieved of making 
further premium deposits. At Age 65 
he will receive $10,000 just as though he 
had continued to pay his premiums. In 
the event of prior death the FULL 
FACE VALUE of the policy will be 
paid to his family. 





Here is a complete circle of protection in 





New Hampshire. 


We are interested in 





one policy that you can offer prospects and 
clients at the lowest obtainable rate for the 
combined benefits granted. This is a policy 
you can really sell, isn’t it? 


And it is a typical United Life Contract. 
All are fitted to policyholders’ needs, and 
are backed up by a staunch, progressive 
company, as sound as the granite hills of 


contacting enterprising men in the States of 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, Ohio and in New 
England. To such we offer a liberal, direct- 
with-the-home office contract that will make 
their efforts remunerative. 


Write today to the Agency Department of 
the United Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, outlining your past experience. 















UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY * CONCORD, N. H. 
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Attention, Life Managers 


WO soda clerks and their immediate customers, a boy and a girl, 

were engaged across the counter in conversation with another 

youth of about their own age—eighteen—who stood nearby. The 
talk, largely between the boys, was, as usual, aimed to draw the in- 
terest of the girl. A relief clerk was due and late. Evidently referring 
to that fact, the elder of the two behind the counter addressed the 
bystander : “I give that fellow a chance to make a dollar after he has 
been weeks without work, and this is what happens! He doesn’t 
care! Jimmie, why don’t you take this job?” 


Jimmie’s reply was startling to us all. The girl turned and looked 
at him as though he were a new dress she might decide to wear. 
What he said was: “Why should I give up a sixty-five-dollar-a-week 
job for this?” 


Obviously the members of the little group were friends and I could 
almost detect a caress in the girl’s voice as, moving toward Jimmie, 
she softly queried: “How do you make that, Jimmie?” 


The other boy and I and another man leaned forward so as not 
to lose the answer to how money like that could still be earned by 
one so young. 


“Well, maybe I don’t make that now,” answered Jimmie in a con- 
fident tone, “but I’m a printer’s apprentice and in five years, Alice, 
that will be my pay.” He might have continued: “Isn’t certainty 
better than chance on which to rest a future?” 


I can’t speak for Alice, but as an onlooker I have been thinking 
about the incident ever since. It contains the germ of an idea for life 
insurance men. 


The printing industry has long been a model of employer- 
employee relationship. The printing union has been cited favorably 
as an example of all that is best in organized labor. Its unemploy- 
ment funds, pension allowances and disability benefits are mathe- 
matically and equitably arranged. A program of apprenticeship, 
with required courses of study and with graded income, has given 
stability to the trade and a standard of knowledge and expertness 
to the work which makes it a desirable career for any young man. 


Jimmie’s remarks showed that he undertook his life’s program 
upon a chartered course. He would be paid while learning. He was 
young, and did not expect full pay the first year. He was not at- 
tracted by what three gifted novices might gain the first year while 
fifty-three others drifted on. He could look ahead with surety to 
the day when he could afford a wife and family. He could visualize 
with certainty that if he did his part in preparing himself, and in 
carrying out the requirements of his trade, his income would be 
definitely ascertainable years ahead. 


The life insurance business could profit from Jimmie. What it 
needs is an apprenticeship in selling—an apprenticeship of the type 
upon which Jimmie so confidently relied. Not promises of sudden 
fortune, but a planned approach to independence. 

La 4 a ee 














How Life Underwriting Has Changed 


BY AN ANONYMOUS AGENT 


pce ge! an agent, some years out of the business, walked into the 
office of The Spectator to purchase a new Life Agents Brief, a 


Spectator Compendium, and several other publications put out by this 
house, in order to equip himself for his active re-entry to the field of 


life underwriting. 


He was an intelligent and articulate fellow and the editor, sensing a 
story, engaged him to write an account of conditions as he met them 
today in contrast to his experience of several years ago. We gave him 
no tips, or slant, or angle. Just offered him carte blanche and told 


him to call ‘em as he saw ‘em. 


So this fellow goes into the field without prejudice and what does he 
find? Why, he finds a tremendous amount of resistance to the agent 


because so many 
and are now 


licyholders have been induced to twist their policies, 
ring for it. The practice of a few fast-workers has 


given the whole profession a black eye. 
In short, our agent-returned-to-the-fold finds his job today a re-selling 
proposition, rather than a straight new selling affair. 


—EDITOR'S NOTE 





HERE have been a number of 

changes in the matter of life 

insurance selling during the 
past few years, for the people have 
become educated in this subject. 
They know how to judge the sin- 
cerity of an agent’s sales talk, 
know the value of money, how to 
weigh carefully the pros and cons 
and all benefits to be received be- 
fore committing themselves to un- 
dertake the job of handling a long- 
term financial program. 

In other words, people are more 
cautious—wiser—not only to the 
advantages and disadvantages of 
various types of policies, but to 
the past and present records of 
both agents and companies as well. 

Such, of course, is a progressive 
step on the part of the people, and 
they are to be congratulated, for 
in the past many a barrel of spiced 
hokum has been peddled around— 
always, to be sure, under the dis- 
guise of ethics; but when, in re- 
ality, the agent’s commission was 
considered first—the buyer’s wel- 
fare coming afterward; and by 
means of the spoken word this 
news has traveled around, for peo- 
ple will discuss financial matters 
in no uncertain terms when by 
themselves—condemning all that is 
not to their benefit. 

“So you want to sell me some 
life insurance?” queried a bank 
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executive, after a _ preliminary 
skirmish had disclosed the purpose 
of my call, “Well, you don’t have 
a chance.” 

Thereafter followed the telling 
of a colorful story related at some 
length with emphatic, vehement 
words—the banker being fully con- 
vinced that he, at a previous time, 
had been taken for an unprofitable 
ride. 

It seems that early in life he 
had been both prudent and thrifty 
and had purchased a $10,000 twen- 
ty-five year endowment. The six- 
teenth payment on this policy was 
due when Mr. Stranger Agent 
dropped in—paused long enough to 
outline a program—showed by fig- 
ures how easy and simple it would 
be to finance a new policy by mak- 
ing use of the present reserve and 
secured a consent. He returned 
later with $25,000 whole life policy 
issued by another company. 

At the moment of acceptance 
the trade looked to be worthwhile 
and sound, so the old policy was 
surrendered as per instructions. 
Later, however, a second agent, not 
aware of the change, called to ser- 
vice an old policy, but after listen- 
ing to the facts, disclosed some in- 
teresting figures—all of which 
served no good purpose, for in the 
attempt to change back to the old 
order of things, the transfer agent 









failed to respond to several tele. 
phone calls—both the old and new 
companies answering with letters 
of regret. 

Perhaps the transfer agent in 
this case enriched himself and re- 
ceived a substantial commission to 
meet some pressing financial need, 
but how about the confidence, good 
will and trust of the policyholder? 
—the matter of making each new 
insurance buyer a potential center 
of influence which, after all, is the 
best source from which to secure 
new prospects for future sales? 

Yet, the writer, since again tak- 
ing up insurance selling after 
several years’ absence from the 
business, has discovered a number 
of such cases—each one in a strange 
contrast to former days, when in- 
surance was sold on its merits as 
a protective and investment in- 
strument for the good it would do 
—each new policy serving a pur- 
pose, to act as a cornerstone of an 
additional created estate and 
bought to provide financial se 
curity for someone in the future. 

Several of these complainants, 
too, were men of prominence who 
were known to me, and after hear- 
ing their stories I remembered that 
at one time each had been a booster 
of the highest order—a constant 
source for prospective names, but 
now they were wary and difficult 
to approach. Few questioned the 
soundness of the companies, but all 
criticised the performance of the 
selling agents when ethics were in- 
volved. 

“No, sir—I’m not interested,” 
said a young accountant, an alum- 
nus of my Alma Mater, after the 
subject of life insurance had been 
broached. “Two agents have sug- 
gested already that I exchange my 
endowment for a policy of greater 
size; but I won’t do it.” 

The rebuff was unexpected; the 
prospect’s manner had stiffened. 
I said, “Change your endowment 
policy—of course not! That’s one 
of the world’s best investments.” 








Thereafter followed a lengthy dis- 
cussion—the prospect being resold 
on his present policy—he, in turn, 
pecoming friendly again and in- 
terrupting my explanation fre- 
quently to ask questions of a serious 
nature. 

] said at the close: “Now, you 
understand what you have; by all 
means keep it, and some day you 
will be glad that you did. In the 
meantime, however, you’re grow- 
ing older; and it does look like a 
man in your position, with your 
keenness and ability to seek out 
the truth, could and would want 
to increase your holdings from 
one to five thousand—now, doesn’t 
it?” 

The past few years have been 
critical ones for all financial insti- 
tutions, a number of which have 
not even as yet regained their pre- 
vious stability or confidence of the 
public; but the performance of the 
life insurance companies stands 
out as a shining star—as a lone 
achievement without parallel in 
financial history, each contract hav- 
ing been recognized and paid as 
per agreement and the combined 
assets of the companies having 
been increased by more than three 
billion dollars during the unsettled 
period. 

Such, of course, is an unprece- 
dented record and a most valuable 
recommendation, for old _policy- 
holders want to continue with, and 
new buyers to patronize, growing 
institutions. That record, too, is a 
powerful asset—a_ live selling 
agreement. Properly used with a 
clear presentation of supporting 
arguments, it will establish many 
new centers of influence that can- 
not help but result in a prolific har- 
vest of heretofore unwritten 
business. A 

But, puzzled somewhat, as to 
the why of this apparent growing 
distrust and desire to avoid the 
agent, several people, each in a 
position to know the answer, were 
asked some pointed questions. 
Note, carefully, what they said: 

An Examining Doctor: 

lasked: “What per cent of your 
examinations show that old insur- 
ance is being surrendered for 
new?” 

He answered: “It’s very large; 
but understand, my answer is off 
the records.” 

An Insurance Actuary: 

I asked: “What per cent of your 
incoming business is really new 
business ?” 

The man smiled, he answered: 


“Today the majority of new busi- 
ness is exchanged business. An 
agent from another company ex- 
changes one of their policies for 
one of ours; then to retaliate, one 
of our agents hunts around and 
trades one of our policies for one 
of theirs. By so doing both com- 
panies keep even.” 

A General Agent: 

I asked: “What about this twist- 
ing business? Does such a practice 
really exist?”” He smiled wryly, and 
said: “Yes, but you see, in the past 
many people have purchased pol- 
icies not suited to their particular 
needs, hence, the agents, within 


limits, are doing those people a 
real favor by rewriting their in- 
surance estates to where the great- 
est value will be purchased by the 
premium.” 

The last two answers, of course, 
represent poor reasoning—an ex- 
cuse to cover a matter that will not 
stand up in the light of publicity. 
an effort to sidetrack an evil, dam- 
aging practice; for in the exchange 
of one policy for another — the 
buyer loses and sooner or later will 
awake to that fact. 

Moreover, who is to judge as to 
whether a_ present-owned policy 

(Concluded on page 26) 


HOW BIG A CUT! 


Estates dwindle unless provision is 
made against shrinkage. Taxes, legal 
fees and other expenses may take a 
large portion of an inheritance. 


Show your prospect how life 
insurance can provide neces- 


sary funds and keep that 


circle intact. 


Che Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. DurrieLp, President 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Table No. |—Annuity Business of 26 Life Insurance Companies in 1936 
Per Cent of Amount 
New Annu- Increase 
ity Pre- in Total Per 
miums to Annuities In- Annuity Cent 
Total New volving Life Premiums In- 
Premiums Contingencies Over 1935 crease 


55.64 $2,712,930 $2,182,804 20.96 
61.05 372,967 -—1,810,939 
55.22 1,402,498 —1,250,854 
51.47 2,467,265 —-419,052 
55.50 550,456 —1,724,197 
76.46 18,062,052 9,520,002 
30.31 309,061 
63.81 2,212,210 
24.61 344,878 
47.64 3,357,349 
23.17 8,276,489 
33.64 701,104 y 
604,472 -—1,285,838 
6,394,118 —18,078,148 
2,776,107 —9,982,764 
2,437,631 —T7,559,793 
10,860,958 5,892,787 
2,244,297 10,617,261 
552,560 —4,818,460 
5,944,284 —12,259,471 
3,195,670 —1,684,554 
6,033,859 13,329,704 
538,698 512,339 
541,832 2,187,005 
4,659,507 ~-266,587 
965,994 -—1,933,874 





ANNUITIES 


ONSIDERATIONS for annui- 
ties, as shown in _ tables 
printed in adjacent columns, ap- 
pear to have slumped slightly in 
1936 as compared with the pre- 
vious year. This is a trend to be 
expected as an accompaniment to 
recovery. 


Renewal Paid on 
Annuity 
Pre- 
miums 
$4,679,997 
$31,218 
1,023,400 
2,817,795 
1,161,252 
37,022,507 
2,988,721 
2,428,041 
134,739 
6,291,328 
34,035,706 
431,404 
109,280 
4,064,448 
769,874 
2,359,357 
7,130,103 


New 
Annuity 
Pre- 
miums 
$8,117,097 
1,096,358 
4,932,479 
4,869,309 


Name of Company 


Connecticut General 
Connecticut Mutual 
Equitable Life of Iowa 2,059,550 
Equitable Life of U. S..... 68,332,753 
Guardian Life of America.. 905,802 
John Hancock Mutual 14,666,811 
Home Life, New York 387,582 
Massachusetts Mutua! 7,092,875 
Metropolitan 11,472,399 
Lincoln National 1,608,925 
Mutual Benefit 2,709,397 
Mutual Life of N. Y 17,630,372 
National Life (Vt.)........ 3,910,959 
New England Mutual 6,484,212 
New York Life 40,395,241 
Northwestern Mutual ... 8,164,177 
Pacific Mutualt 132,671 
Penn Mutual 11,409,343 
Phoenix Mutual 3,049,713 
Prudential 26,826,676 
State Mutual (Mass.)...... 1,410,012 
Teachers Ins. and Ann.. 2,550,148 
Travelers 14,487,755 
Union Central 5,635,444 


Though annuities preceded life 
insurance, historically, in this 
country, they never achieved any- 
thing like the popularity they have 
enjoyed for years in European 
countries. America was a con- 
stantly growing nation and accus- 
tomed to capital gains. The con- 
servatism which an annuity im- 
plies never had much appeal to the 
average American investor in the 
old days. 


21.53 
58.20 
47.49 
37.87 
45.81 
94.95 
65.86 
67.04 


613,338 
3,644,107 
1,280,682 
21,851,345 
277,090 
4,989,469 
1,720,658 
2,246,979 
Total $270,338,060 53.42 $144,402,838 $88,519,236 —$46,249,405 


(—) Decrease in Annuities over 1935. {June 22, through Dec. 31. 








When the depression struck and 


supposedly gilt- edged securities 
began to demonstrate that they 
were lined with baser metals, a 
new interest in annuities was stim- 
ulated. People who had something 
left and wanted to hang on to it 
noted the implacable strength of 
life insurance companies and 
sought such institutions out as de- 
positories for their remaining 
wealth. And in great numbers 
they chose to so safeguard their 
holdings in the form of annuities. 

There ensued a wave of annuity 
buying such as the companies had 
never experienced or expected to 
experience. While life insurance 


writings dropped, considerations 
for annuities increased 25, 50, 100 
per cent. Everywhere men of va- 
rying degrees of wealth were anx- 
ious to backlog their financial 
standing with a sizable annuity. 
At first these purchases were 
gladly received by the life insur- 
ance companies. Annuity busi- 
ness, on the whole, is less costly to 
handle than life insurance and its 
experience had always been prof- 
itable. Then, as the depression 
continued, and interest earnings 
on government securities began to 
drop and few if any new securities 
of the type open to life insurance 
investment were floated, the com- 


panies began to choke up on annu- 
ities. The acceptance of large cash 
sums began to offer a difficult in- 
vestment problem. 

For a while there was discern- 
ible deliberate effort on the part 
of the companies to discourage 
annuity purchases. 

Now the annuity is apparently 
returning to its normal place in 
the scheme of things. But this 
norm is decidedly higher than it 
was in pre-depression days and 
will probably always remain so. 
The annuity taught the American 
people to think of wealth and se- 
curity in terms of income, and that 
was, indeed, a great service. 








Table No. 2—Annuities Issued During 1936 and Outstanding as of Dec. 31, 1936 


Individual 
Annuities Issued 
During 1936* 
Name of Company a 
Num- Annual 
ber Income 


2,337 $1,859,458 
239,820 
1,286,667 
1,541,102 
856,996 
316,279 
20,897,872 
3,046,442 
1,708,364 
654,722 
79,126 
310,710 
3,205,377 


Aetna 

Berkshire 

Connecticut General 
Connecticut Mutual 
Equitable Life of Iowa... 
Guardian Life of America 
Equitable Life Ass. Soc. U.S. 44,844 
John Hancock Mutual.... 7,425 
Massachusetts Mutual .... 3,845 
Metropolitan 1,478 
Home Life, New York.... 179 
Mutual Benefit 


National Life (Vt.)...... 
New England Mutual 
New York Life 

Lincoln National 
Northwestern Mutual .... 
Pacific Mutualt 

Penn Mutual 

Phoenix Mutual 

State Mutual (Mass.)..... 
Prudential 

Teachers Ins. and Ann... 
Travelers 


Union Central ........... 6,814,911 


53,152 


21,822 


-——Individual Annuities in Force, Dec. 31, 1936 
Deferred ; 
Not Fully Paid -- — - 
Annual 
Income ber 


$5,918,616 


eferred ; 
Now Payable Fully Paid 

Num- Annual Num- Annual Num- 
ber Income ber Income ber 


6,765 $2,680,735 543 $226,206 4,897 
2,133 1,110,064 388 132,667 916 
3,147 1,239,357 3,287 722,537 5,630 
6,398 2,416,408 386 84,430 11,583 
1,805 581,196 1,321 444,929 6,820 
741 295,991 325 148,525 3,758 
15,741,956 44,452 17,282,943 191,117 
2,122,551 3,613 1,417,720 15,483 
7.785 2,685,851 2,430 845,337 23,491 
6,405 2,581,003 638 242,891 6,872 
733 338,159 31 6,981 608 
1,388 632,447 245 134,728 1,093 
16,650 6,202,419 5,845 2,827,921 20,080 
7,851 2,864,113 57 11,604 3,747 
6,373 2,411,281 361 79,408 9,945 
9,223,048 17,157 8,537,857 33,254 
415,552 664 3,350 
2,520,505 1 
1,095,897 1,452 
4,493,980 5,477 
3,107,918 331 
543,285 117 
5,216,357 524 
629,670 1,495 
3,660,185 2,794 
1,072,446 2,160 


Income 


5,308 


1,935 
8,393 
2,963 
12,839 
6,586 
1,322 
11,951 
1,371 
6,753 
2,856 


11,162 
17,246 
6.936 


19,765 
12,703 
10,373 
1,239,903 10,968 


3,716,520 
1,933,900 
107,844,618 
6,760,140 
13,295,823 
4,888,377 
340,894 
734,024 
9,647,628 
1,766,055 
6,555,983 
22,146,624 


5,122,360 
8,781,711 
3,344,669 . 
909,100 . 1,468,062 
11,458,385 
20,762,863 
10,348,251 
9,581,666 


— Total Annuities in 


Force, Dec. 31, 1936 
ee SY 
Num- Annual 
Amount ber Income 
$8,825,557 57,573 $12,639,203 
1,608,286 3,550 1,659,784 
6,024,535 13,631 6,382,614 
7,094,626 18,665 7,248,189 
4,742,645 10,271 4,889,216 
2,378,416 4,960 2,443,459 
140,869,517 368,696 149,538,324 
10,300,411 24,772 10,501,532 
16,827,011 35,271 17,635,730 

7,712,271 188,453 
686,034 1,596 
1,501,198 4,717 


Total 


Num- 


288,721 
24,404 
33,706 
13,915 

1,372 
2,726 
42,575 
11,655 
16,679 
72,233 


20,497,151 
4,793,085 
9,722,565 

39,907, 41,237,486 
2,371,408 
2,521,706 
6,593,007 

16,823,730 
6,539,653 


16,759,058 
22,077,808 
16,785,508 
11,894,015 


17,927,810 
12,302,745 


— 








Total 124,972 $66,304,148 


205,425 $75,882,374 96,094 


* Excludes group annuities and supplementary contracts. ft Includes 


$42,190,344 483,652 $266,605,189 


group annuities and supplementary contracts. 


735,171 $384,677,904 1,158,504 $47,979,417 
t June 22, through Dec. 31. 


——— 
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LIFE INSURANCE PRODUCTION, 1913—1936 


New Paid-for Life Insurance—Exclusive of Revivals, Increases and Dividend Additions 
—42 United States Companies 


(From Data Compiled by the Association of Life Insurance Presidents) 


(These companies had 83 per cent of the total business outstanding in all U. 8S. 
companies on Dec. 31, 1935) 


legal reserve 








MONTHLY COMPARISONS FOR 1934, 1935, AND 1936 2,320,874,000 357,206,000 
Month 1934 1935 36 vo long 2'521,284,000 665,142,000 
ont 19. yer i, , , , 
ciel over Epeaver S508 2,695,602,000  584.795,000 
DINARY INSURANCE  @imuae Industria! Group 
January $431,676,000  $597,800,000  $447,126,000  38.59%—25.2% 
February 418,784,000 488,756,000 419,392,000 16.7 January $609,493,000 $217,552,000 $111,920,000 
March 523,073,000 498,035,000 469,087,000 —4.8 ; February 570,991,000 220,568,000 
April 508,671,000 463,425,000 459,797,000 —8.9 ‘8 March 587,050,000 251,059,000 
May 520,055,000 461,303,000 459,544,000 —11.3 ‘4 April 515,961,000 236,898,000 
June 488,007,000 444,340,000 492,648,000 —8.9 9 May 482,184,000 222,956,000 
July 441,167,000 428,548,000 449,496,000 ; 9 June 499,434,000 213,298,000 
August 444,328,000 411,338,000 407,406,000 — 0 July 442,593,000 206,641,000 
September 356,130,000 3 7 387,229,000 5 August 439,035,000 196,340,000 
October 438,554,000 442,289,000 7 September 400,412,000 174,156,000 
November 438,762,000 451,685,000 429,081,000 0 October 428,146,000 198,053,000 
December 519,677,000 519,770,000 508,144,000 ‘2 November 445,524,000 184,883,000 
= 4 sche December 510,504,000 154,864,000 67,810,000 773, 178,000 000 
$5,528,884,000 $5,580,960,000 $5,371,239,000 8 ———$$—_—_—___ ___ - — 
Total $5,931,327,000 $2,477,268,000  $627,140,000 $9,085,785,000 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE a. wei —319, a a ee on 
4 , = -U"7o ——1i1.4"%o £1.20 ——Li. 
January $197,108,000  $196,255,000  $193,344,000 —4% —1.5% 
February 196,816,000 209,017,000 212,055,000 6.2 1.5 1933 
March 228, 106,000 235,261,000 246,011,000 3.1 4.6 . : 
April 220,366,000 228,189,000 244.356.000 36 7.1 = anew dl susseneen 6m 6. a 
May 226,013,000 215,323,000 230,464,000 —4.7 7.0 reat pa oe ory 
June 211,473,000 205,951,000 233,333,000 —2.6 13.3 _—— py 
July 202,255,000  203.465.000 220,672,000 6 8.5 _ boyy 
August 212,380,000  208,509.000 221,692,000 —1.8 63 rand pry ye 
September 170,935,000 190,044,000 208,001,000 11.2 89.4 July 413,962,000 
October 216,439,000 233,988,000 232,465,000 sc a8 yp yyy 
November 205,463,000 207,408,000 236,846,000 9 142 a 370 605 000 
December 239,878,000 187,574,000 216,363,000 1 $16.2 Stele 415,765,000 000 
; _ : = —— November 432,136,000 41.483, 
.527,227,000 $2,521,284,000 $2,695,602,000 6.9 eee os 458,074,000 194630 000 55,693,000 
GROUP INSURANCE Total $5,085,757,000 $2,320.874,000  $357,206,000 $7,763,837 
Increase 845,570,000 156,394,000 269,934,000 —1,271,898,000 
January $32,673,000 $27,548,000 $40,981,000 9% : ‘ “14.30% — 6.3% Y —14.1% 
February 26.862.000 20,388,000 30,498,000 6 teense — sania iets 5 
March 33,241,000 30,611,000 56,213,000 .6 
April 62,213,000 37,495,000 37,213,000 8 isee 
May 40,989,000 50,231,000 59,130,000 7 January $431,676,000  $197,108,000 $32,673,000  $661,457,000 
June 57,812,000 39,937,000 42,095,000 5 February 418,784,000 196,816,000 26,862,000 642,462,000 
July 46,795,000 267,582,000 79,323,000 4 March 523,073,000 228,106,000 33,241,000 784,420,000 
August 39,628,000 26,524,000 39,540,000 9.1 April 508,671,000 220.366,000 62,213,000 791,250,000 
September 21,087,000 22,501,000 35,601,000 8.2 May 520,055,000 226,013,000 40,989,000 787,057,000 
October 36,206,000 31,338,000 40,507,000 9. June 488,077,000 211,473,000 57,812,000 
November 28,137,000 36,981,000 43,124,000 July 441,167,000 202,255,000 46,795,000 
December 71,394,000 74,696,000 80,570,000 August 444,328,000 212,380,600 39,628,000 
September 356,130,000 170,935,000 21,087,000 548,152,000 
$497,037,000 $665,142,000  $584,795,000 October 438,554,000 216,439,000 36,206,000 691,199,000 
November 438,762,000 205,463,000 yey 4 ery 
TOTAL INSURANCE December 519,677,000 239,873,000 71,394, 944, 
January $661,457,000 $821, 403,000 681,451,000 20%—17.0¢ Total $5,528,884,000 $2,527,227,000 $497,037,000 $8,553,148,000 
~ 642. 462.000 718,161,000 yy 8 . "8 : Increase 443,127,000 206,353,000 meee beet 
784,420,000 763,907,000 771,311,000 6 1.0 Over 1933 8.7% 9% 9.1% 2% 
791,250,000 729, 109,000 741,366,000 9 1.7 
787,057,000 726,857,000 6 3.1 1935 
7 2 
aa. sn : . coe January $597,800,000 $196,255,000 $27,348,000 $821,403.000 
(217,00 899,595,000 3 —16.7 an 9,017,000 000 718,161,000 
696,336,000 646,371,000 2 3.4 February 488,756,000 209,017, 
208 September 548,152,000 569,418,000 9 108 — poy 
. October 691,199,000 724,413,000 a: ZZ 425, 228.189, 
0 November 672,362,000 696,074,000 709,051,000 5 19 May 401,000,000 8-315, 388.088 
. Dec 729 oF ard 9 e . , , , 
4 Se eee, eee oe July 428,458,000 203,465,000 
$8.55: $8,767.38 0 $ > August 411,338,000 208,509, 
8 553,148,000 $8,767,326,000 $8,651,636,000 2.5 1.3 —,. canara ees 190,044.800 
' October 459,087,000 233,988,000 
1,582 BY YEARS BEGINNING WITH 1913 AND BY MONTHS November 451,685,000 207,408,000 
y~ BEGINNING WITH 1932 December 519,770,000 187,874,000 
fat Set ndmary Industral Grommet | can, nas aes eslesee 
» ncrease ’ . oe, . . . 
7,151 1913 $1,651,162,000  $622,909,000 $20,828,000 $2,294,899,000 Over 1934 0.9% 33.8% 
3,085 1914 1,616,833,000 662,600,000 45,474,000  2,324,907,000 
565 1915 \,721,546,000 697,532,000 47,122,000 — 2,466,200,000 | jo2¢ 
1 486 1916 3,127,075,000 703,743,000 78,720,000  2,909,538,000 : 
3,485 1917 2,466, 121,000 737,810,000 January $447,126,000  $193,344,000 $40,981,000 
3,148 1918 2,571,508,000 798,187,000 February 419,392,000 212,055,000 30,498,000 
598 4,483,759,000 984,807,000 March 469,087,000 246,011,000 
983 5,417,908,000 1,116,522,000 April 459,797,000 244,356,000 
081 4,462,939,000 1,257,759,000 May 459,544,000 230.464,000 
950 4,913,464,000 1,418,801,000 June 492,648,000 233,333,000 
"622 5,879,457,000 —1,720,054,000 July 449,496,000 220,672,000 
864 6,256,029,000 1,963,554,000 August 407,406,000 221,692,000 


wate 
as 


| 
a 
= 
_ 


\ = 


7,253,168,000 
7,667,645,000 
7,677,963,000 
8,083,910,000 
8,684,131,000 
8,396,968,000 
7,409,815,000 
5,931,327,000 


2,359,174,000 
2,566,059,000 
2,667,331,000 
2,692,520,000 
2,898, 157,000 
2,851,129,000 
2,797,1638,000 
2,477, 268,000 


627,140,000 


10, 611,126,000 
11,284,309,000 
11,169,667,000 
12,112,759,000 
12,767,652,000 
12,340,262,000 
11,003,142,000 

9,035,735,000 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Total 
Increase 
Over 1935 


387,229,000 
442,289,000 
429,081,000 
508,144,000 


$5,371,239, 000 


—209,721,000 
—3'8% 


208,001,000 
232,465,000 
236,846,000 
216 363,060 


80,570,000 


09. 
805,077,000 





$2,695,602,000 
174,318,000 
6.9% 


$584,795,000 
—80,347,000 
—12.1% 


$8,651,636,000 
—115,750,000 
—1.3% 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 


Damning the Drama 


Without exception, British insur- 
ance newspapers may be acclaimed 
for their frank and forthright dra- 
matic columns. Their reviews of the 
amateur plays staged by player’s 
clubs from the different insurance 
companies are refreshing, intelligent 
and helpfully critical. They do not 
pull their punches when rendering an 
estimate of a play or its actors and 
undoubtedly as a result, do much to 
raise the histrionic standard of act- 
ing and near-acting by the men anid 
women who staff insurance offices. 
These reviews are particularly in- 
triguing to anyone who has sat 
through the many stuffy and pointless 
life insurance playlets staged at life 
insurance conventions in this country. 
American papers certainly pull their 
punches when reporting them, appar- 
ently, because a word of criticism 
would be obviously misinterpreted by 
the cast, the chairman of the program 
committee, the office staff of the or- 
ganization and that miscellanea who 
feel it a kind of sporting obligation 
to cheer the amateur. 

On sober thought we sense a re- 
sponsibility at the lack of improve- 
ment in these little playlets. A few 
sensible and constructive criticisms 
might have aided a form of little 
theatre or guild movement in insur- 
ance circles and made these same pro- 
ductions an instructive and an enter- 
taining part of any gathering. The 
Spectator, aware of its past inade- 
quacy, hereby promises faithfully and 
honestly to report its opinion on the 
cast, the play and its motif in the 
future. Thus it hopes to aid the use- 
fulness of the drama in furthering 
the spread of life insurance and per- 
haps be of assistance in enriching 


the American stage by inspiring 
someone to a career. 
” 4 
British Bluntness 
But to return to our British 


cousins, The Post Magazine reviews 
“No, No, Nanette,” put on by the 
Phoenix Club. This was a musical 
show. And the critic reports that 


“Many of the solos were nearly in- 
audible, and only one or two of the 
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singers had any idea of how to put 
a number over.” 

The dancing was a feature of the 
show, but the reviewer recalls that 
one of the best shows in recent years 
was “spoilt by slowness and repeti- 
tion to the point of monotony.” One- 
half expected, he said, an instructor 
to appear in the wings and start 
chanting, “One, two, three-hop!” 

How well the report on one of the 
leading characters might be applied 
to the entire cast. Of one of our own 
little insurance playlets: “Her work 
was inclined to be indifferent; she 
must realize that there is no place 
on the stage for half-measure and 
that every word and action must con- 
vey a positive impression to the audi- 
ence.” 


Major Bowes Influence 


Criticism of the play was decidedly 
constructive, and so will have a real 
influence on the society in all future 
efforts. In America, we seem to take 
it for granted that participants have 
no intention of being actors, nor is 
the author to be credited with any 
serious aspirations to be a playwright. 








HEADS BOSTON MUTUAL 





Jay R. Benton 
Story on page 33 


And while it is realized that there 
is educational value in our plays, 
they never seem to be staged in a 
fashion sufficiently adult to reach 
the inner consciousness of their audi. 
ence. There is no sincere attempt to 
perfect and stabilize. We congraty. 
late and felicitate everybody who 
has anything to do with the show op 
the theory that it was entirely gratu- 
itous on their part and they deserve 
credit for trying to memorize the 
lines and appear publicly to some dis- 
advantage. What the various life 
underwriters’ associations and re. 
search bureaus need is a fixed ideal 
and a director who will make a seri- 
ous effort to put on a show with each 
actor doing his utmost to interpret, 
with conviction, the roles they essay. 
Then, and only then, will the drama 
which offers so effective a way to em- 
phasize the worth of life insurance 
and the possibilities in selling secure 
the position it really merits. 


Unemployment Anomaly 


One of the most curious aspects of 
the current recovery is to be found in 
the fact that although unemployment 
is still abnormally high, industries 
everywhere are faced with a serious 
shortage of skilled help. If you can 
believe the chief executives in hun- 
dreds of lines of work, they would at 
once engage in production along a 
considerably expanded scale if they 
could but find enough competent ex- 
perienced hands. 

Insurance managers can appreci- 
ate this quandary. Their own bus- 
iness lacks man-power. Recruiting is 
not proceeding at the desired pace in 
the life underwriting profession. 

According to the estimates of the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
made last November, there were al- 
most 9,000,000 people unemployed in 
this country. During the interval it 
is not likely that this aggregate has 
been materially altered. 

An analysis of this group would 
immediately eliminate about one-third 
of them as composing the “perma- 
nently unemployed” ranks. Nearly 
all of them are unable to work be- 
cause of some deficiency—physical, 
mental or moral. 

Secondly, there is a group of from 
two to three million who were for- 
merly employed in an unskilled ca- 
pacity. They are being absorbed 
slowly. 

But the most important class of 
unemployed, and the most significant 
to the insurance industry, is to be 
found in some three millions of uh 
employed young people who became 
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of working age during the last six 
years. They are young, hopeful and 
willing, but as yet the portals of 
progress have not been opened for 
them. 

Altogether there have been, perhaps, 
four million young people who have 
arrived at working age in the last 
six years. That would mean that only 
about one million had obtained jobs. 
The remaining three million are, al- 
most all of them, looking for work, 
because it is not the nature of youth 
to loaf. 


We Need Them 


Now here is the life insurance bus- 
jness in a pretty bad way for new 
blood in its agency ranks. Yet there 
are three million idle young people, 
at the threshold of the working world, 
with no jobs or careers in sight. What 
kind are these three million unem- 
ployed? It seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that on the whole they are 
pretty well educated. It is not an 
exaggeration to guess that one hun- 
dred thousand or more of them are 
college graduates, and at least three 
times that number high school grad- 
uates. 


Who Is At Fault? 


Why are life insurance companies 
short-handed when this fertile field 
remains untapped? Are the recruit- 
ing methods of the companies at 
fault? Is the average setup offered 
the young man in life underwriting 
too unattractive? In past years, cap- 
able men have left banking, the law, 
and other desirable professions and 
businesses and gone over to the life 
insurance ranks because opportunity 
there seemed to be brighter. And they 
have made good by the thousands. 
Yet this business, for which experi- 
enced men have scrapped their train- 
ing in other fields in order to take 
advantage of the rewards which life 
underwriting holds out, has appar- 
ently been snubbed by young, inex- 
perienced men to whom it offers 
training. 

Offhand, it would seem that the best 
material for life underwriting would 
be found, not in cast-offs from other 
lines of endeavor, but in young men 
who deliberately choose life insurance 
for their career at the start of that 
fareer. Life underwriting has room 
for, indeed needs, young, new blood. 
There are several hundred thousand 
well-educated, youthful unemployed 
who need jobs. Can’t they get to- 
gether? And if not, whose fault is it? 





a ——---- 





CHRIS GOUGH TESTIMONIAL DINNER 





MODEST. unassuming, capable Chris Gough stood up as well as could be expected 

under the barrage of praise and congratulations leveled at him on the evening 
of April 8 when well over 1000 prominent figures in all branches of insurance flocked 
to the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York City to do him honor at a testimonial dinner. 
The occasion marked Mr. Gough's 44th anniversary in the service of the New Jersey 


Department of Banking and Insurance. 


The commissionership of this department 


follows the election returns and has been held by various incumbents but Chris Gough 
has bossed the insurance division without interruption down through the years. The 
dinner was sponsored by fire, life and casualty insurance groups in New Jersey but 
there was a spontaneous outpouring of prominent insurance figures from New York. 
New England, and points west and south. The dais was a veritable Who's Who of 


American insurance. 


W. B. Clarkson, New Jersey manager of the Travelers Insurance Company, was 
toastmaster, Governor Harold G. Hoffman of New Jersey the featured speaker. Per- 
haps the high point of the evening, however, was the warm and witty address of 
Edward D. Duffield, president of the Prudential Insurance Company of America, who 
has known Chris Gough from the day he took office. 








Justice Insurance 

A short while back we published 
a piece on divorce insurance in these 
columns which occasioned a_ good 
deal of curiosity among readers and 
not a little correspondence. We've 
another one for you this week, and 
it comes from our same informant— 
a person who has been knocking 
around central Europe for the past 
few years and has had a certain 
amount of contact with insurance 
companies in countries in that part 
of the world. 

It seems that there is a fair volume 
of “law-cost” insurance written in 
Europe, particularly in Austria. It 
was introduced a couple of years ago 
by the “Allgemeine Versicherungs- 
gesellschaft,” popularly and under- 
standably known as the “Phoenix” in 
Austria. This is not, by the way, the 
life insurance company of the same 
name that collapsed in Vienna a year 
or so ago. The insurance provides not 
only for court costs but also for the 
expenses of lawyers, witnesses and ex- 
pert’s opinions. Only civil suits can 
be insured, criminal cases being ex- 
cluded. The insurance is further lim- 
ited to law suits concerning pecun- 
iary matters, and the policy must be 
in force for a certain period of time 
preceding the first appearance of the 
policyholder in court. 

In Germany there was an associa- 
tion of real estate owners in Dort- 
mund which as early as 1910 took out 
policies against law-costs in cases 
concerning damages from _ mines. 
Later, the association of real estate 
owners in Beuthen and Cologne did 


the same thing. The large mining 
companies there, boasting better law- 
yers and being better versed in the 
routine of jurisprudence than the or- 
dinary individual, had invariably won 
the suits which came to trial. For 
the protection of their purses and 
their rights, the real estate owners 
in mining regions thought it better 
to pay a regular moderate premium 
to insure able representation for 
themselves in such emergencies. 


By Another Name 


In France, law-cost insurance has 
been known for a long time. A com- 
pany known as “Guarantie Des Droits 
en Justice” was established in 1905, 
but terminated its existence after the 
war. 

In America, of course, although 
we have no such specific coverage as 
law-cost insurance, it is, nevertheless, 
a fact that most of our liability pol- 
icies, as written by casualty insur- 
ance companies, cover, in effect, this 
contingency. Such coverages, for ex- 
ample, as automobile liability, prod- 
ucts liability, owners’, landlords’ and 
tenants’ liability, etc., really insure 
individuals and firms against the cost 
of litigation which might be brought 
against them. The same is true for 
England, where, although no law-cost 
insurance as such exists, the provi- 
sions of many of the policies there 
serve the same purpose. 

The Austrian cover is the only one 
we have heard of which offers general 
law suit insurance. It is an interest- 
ing idea which may find, some day, 
imitation in this country. 
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Life Agents Brief 


In Second Printing 


Despite the fact that more copies of 
the 1937 Life Agents Brief were 
printed than in any year in the pub- 
lication’s history, it has been neces- 
sary for The Spectator to put the 
forms back on the press and publish 
a second edition of considerable size. 

The Life Agents Brief, this year, 
was completely revised as to appear- 
ance and content and so serviceable 
was it found by life underwriters all 
over the country that the entire first 
edition was subscribed for within two 
short weeks following its publication. 
Orders for the second edition are now 
being taken and will be filled within a 
few days. 


New York Companies’ 
Aggregates Increase 


The fifty-six legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies authorized in New 
York State increased their aggregate 
assets by $1,475,274,062 during 1936, 
as compared with an increase of $1,- 
241,707,205 shown in their reports as 
filed for the year 1935, according to 
financial statements recently rendered 
and summarized in an advance report 
to be issued shortly by Superintendent 
Louis H. Pink. The aggregate assets 
of these companies on Dec. $1, 1936, 
were $21,807,810,097. 

The life insurance policies issued, 
revived and increased last year to- 
taled $11,786,056,919, an increase in 
amount of insurance written as com- 
pared with 1935 of $73,553,317. The 
amount of surplus or unassigned funds 
increased nearly $71,500,000 and 
amount of insurance in force shows 
a net increase of over $3,015,000,000. 
Of the net increase of amount of in- 
surance in force, $2,215,000,000 was 
ordinary and $800,000,000 industrial. 

The 1936 premium income of these 
life companies was $3,178,036,305, 
which is $16,922,021 less than for 
1935 while total income reached $4,- 
603,458,245, a gain of $122,761,386. 
Claims paid amounted to $1,136,439,- 
957, an increase for the year of 
$67,597,409. The claim payments in- 
clude $102,897,405 disability and ac- 
cidental death benefits and $90,586,779 
paid in annuities. Dividends paid to 
policyholders totaled $407,521,981. 
Lapsed, surrendered and purchased 
policies, again as in the previous year, 
show a substantial decrease totaling 
$149,750,474. 

The gain and loss exhibits for the 
year 1936 shows a net gain in surplus 
of nearly $79,000,000, as against a 
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gain of $46,183,890 in 1935. A tabu- 
lation of first-year and of renewal 
premiums and expenses shows actual 
expenses to be well within the statu- 
tory limitation. 

The premiums received by life com- 
panies on New York State business 
amounted to $611,992,483 and claims 
paid $219,502,716; while aggregate 
amount of new insurance issued dur- 
ing the year, $2,419,272,416, shows a 
decrease of $165,140,315. 


Occidental Opens 
Chinese Department 


Establishment of a special depart- 
ment for underwriting Chinese busi- 





ness with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco was announced last week by YV, 
H. Jenkins, vice-president of Occi- 
dental Life, of California. 

Chan Chung Wing, a prominent fig- 
ure in banking and life insurance 
circles among San Francisco Chinese 
for many years, will be manager of 
the new department. W. H. Wraith, 
a leading producer of the Occidental’s 
San Francisco Branch Office, will be 
associated with Mr. Wing as partner, 

Decision to establish a department 
especially for underwriting Chinese 
lives in the United States came as a 
result of the excellent experience with 
this type of risk on business written 
in Shanghai and Honolulu where the 
Occidental has agencies. 


nt insurance selling is unique in 
that company objectives, of their 
very essence, are the same goals which 


i j themselves. 
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\\M successful agents naturally set for 


Thus, the General American Life 


quality business program consists 


essentially in furnishing field men 


the practical means for attaining 


their own natural objectives. 


General American Life, and our field 


associates, 


make common cause of 


progressive selling methods. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WALTER W. HEAD, President 
SAINT LOUIS 
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New Writings Gain 
9 Per Cent in First Quarter 


Although it is somewhat disappoint- 
ing to find, from the statistics of the 
New York Insurance Department 
printed above, that companies operat- 
ing in that state showed a smaller 
aggregate premium volume for 1936 
as compared with 1935, it is hearten- 
ing to note from figures released by 
the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents that new life insurance for 
the first quarter of 1937 is well ahead 
of the writings for the corresponding 
period in 1936. 

New life insurance production for 
March was 19.0 per cent more than in 
March of last year. The total for 
the first quarter of this year was 8.8 
per cent more than the amount for the 
corresponding period in 1936. 

All classes contributed to the in- 
crease, the report shows. For March, 
the total new business written by the 
40 companies was $917,780,000 
against $771,311,000 during March, 
1936—an increase of 19.0 per cent. 
New Ordinary insurance amounted to 
$581,737,000 against $469,087,000— 
an increase of 24.0 per cent. Industrial 
insurance was $258,087,000 against 
$246,011,000—an increase of 4.9 per 
cent. Group insurance was $77,956,- 
000 against $56,213,000—an increase 
of 38.7 per cent. 

For the first quarter of the year, 
the total new business of these com- 
panies was $2,299,881,000 against $2,- 
114,707,000—an increase of 8.8 per 
cent. New Ordinary insurance 
amounted to $1,473,904,000 against 
$1,335,605,000—an increase of 10.4 
per cent. Industrial insurance was 
$665,723,000 against $651,410,000—an 
increase of 2.2 per cent. Group insur- 
ance was $160,254,000 against $127,- 
692,000—an increase of 25.5 per cent. 


Reports of Individual 
Companies for 1937 


Reports of the results of individual 
companies coming into The Spectator 
office bear out the figures of the Asso- 


ciation. Many of the larger com- 
panies, of course, are showing in- 
creases well in excess of the gains re- 
ported by the companies in the ag- 
gregate. 

The Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Philadelphia, for 
example, increased its life insurance 
Writings by 25 per cent in the first 
Quarter of 1937. New paid life insur- 
ance written by the Company for the 

quarter of 1937 amounted to 
$20,235,000 and showed an increase 
of $4,003,000. Of this gain almost 
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“Sure you remember me. I'm the fellow who wanted time to think it over. 
And I'll take that 20-year-pay policy.” 


$2,000,000 was written during the 
month of March. The Provident Mu- 
tual also increased its insurance in 
force during that period from $492,- 
946,000 to $948,461,000. 

The first quarter gains for the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life of Hartford, are 
close to 16 per cent. New paid busi- 
ness for the first three months of this 
year is $24,006,303 as contrasted with 
$20,738,738 in 1936. Paid sales for 
the month of March were 6.5 per cent 
over the corresponding month of last 
year. It is further reported that out 
of the 68 agencies operated by the 
Connecticut Mutual, 50 are showing 
increase in new business. 

The total amount of insurance in 
force for the Connecticut now stands 
at $952,464,933 as contrasted with 
$939,962,209 at the end of 1936. 

The New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany shows an increase of 12.6 per 
cent in volume of new life insurance 
paid for during the first quarter of 
1937, over that in the same period of 
1936. 

The total new life insurance paid 
for during the first three months of 
19387 was $121,790,300, more than 
thirteen and one-half millions ahead 
of the first three months of last year. 
The average new policy was $2,159.00. 

The Columbian National Life In- 
surance Company of Boston says that 
its first quarter of 1937 is one of its 
finest records in years. New paid for 
business was substantially ahead of 


the same period of 1936 and March, 
1937 was very well ahead of March, 
1936. 

The Columbian National’s accident 
business is also increasing steadily. 
During the first three months of this 
year this department has made a gain 
of approximately 10 per cent in new 
business. 


Lincoln National’s 
New Illinois Agency 


The joining of forces of C. D. De- 
Barry and L. A. Williams for the 
establishment of a state-wide agency 
in Illinois for The Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Company has just 
been announced by A. L. Dern, vice- 
president and Director of Agencies. 
The new organization will be known 
as the DeBarry & Williams Agency, 
and will have offices on the 14th floor, 
222 West Adams Street, Chicago. 

The territory of the agency has 
been enlarged to cover most of the 
state of Illinois in addition to Cook 
County. The organization of the 
down-state forces is already under 
way, and contracts for territories are 
being placed with selected men. The 
organization of the state territories 
will be under the direction of Mr. L. 
A. Williams. 

Mr. Williams has just recently re- 
signed as general manager of the 
Country Life of Chicago. 
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Use of Direct Mail 
In Selling 


Direct mail as an aid to prospecting 
is more generally used today than 
ever before, and with better results. 
While an intelligent and efficient use 
of this medium paves the way to ad- 
ditional and easier sales, an _ indis- 
criminate use of printed matter or 
personal letters can be the means of 
a great deal of unnecessary expense. 
In nearly all cases the agent will do 
well to make use of the direct mail 
prospecting service available from the 
home office of his company. Such ma- 
terial has been prepared by experts 
and has been field tested. Its value 
as a selling aid has been proved. 


-Prospecting 


The next consideration will be the 
mailing list. Most agents endeavor to 
cover too much territory, with the re- 
sult that they are unable to devote 
sufficient attention to the job. In 
other words, a list of 25 or 35 care- 
fully selected names will often pro- 
duce better aggregate results than a 
hundred names grabbed at random, 
and the leads thus secured will cer- 
tainly not prove to be too extensive 
for close personal supervision on the 
follow-up. 











LET’S LOOK AT THE 
RECORDS! 


Insurance in Force, Jan. 1. 1936 
Insurance Issued during 1936...... 
Net Gain in Insurance for 1936 


Insurance in Force, Jan. 1. 1937.... 


Do you know of any other Life In- 
surance company our size, not having 
“Allied Lines,” that equaled the above 
record during 1936? 


THERE MUST BE A REASON! 
Wuy Nor Ask Apout Ir? 


Direct your letter to 
A. B. OLSON, Agency Vice President 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL 
LIFE COMPANY 


Licensed in Twenty-one States and the District of Columbia 


$119,038,350 
21,678,960 
7,370,862 
126,409,212 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Organized 1901 
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Gift of Gab Really 
Curse of Garrulity 


Fluent and verbose youngsters very 
often are told that they are certain to 
become salesmen when they grow up. 
Somehow, the fast and furious talkers 
are identified with this line of work 
although in reality what is generally 
referred to as “the gift of gab” be- 
comes the curse of garrulity when 
carried into the marts of trade because 
the good listener and careful talker 
is the one almost invariably found on 
the heights in salesmanship. 

Especially is this true in selling life 
insurance because the prospect simply 
must think about the subject before 
it is possible to create a desire for it 
and no one can think with any degree 
of clarity in the face of a barrage of 
unnecessary words. This fundamental 
of selling is stressed by the editor of 
the “Washington Review,” published 
by the Washington National Life, in 
the following little essay on the utility 
of brevity: 

Stick to the point. Don’t ramble 
and introduce half a dozen side 
thoughts. Don’t talk too fast. Make 
every word contribute to the picture 
you are drawing. 

Brevity is always good, whether you 
are or are .not understood; but the 
more you say, the less chance you have. 

After you have said something, stop 
and give the prospect a chance to think 
and convince himself of its truth. He 
can’t do either of these while he is 
trying to follow a flood of words. The 
man who is commonly called a “good 
talker” is often the reverse—he is more 
likely gifted with a tumultuous torrent. 
Talk to the point, and stop when you 
have reached it. 








SIT DOWN AND STRIKE! 


It would be a good idea, for instance, 
to sit down right now, at the beginning 
of this second quarter of 1937, and strike 
the balance between first quarter accom- 
plishments and first quarter ambitions. 

It's always a good idea to sit down in 
the planning hour, and strike off an out- 
line of tomorrow's field activities. 

It's a very good idea to sit down once 
a week or so (at a service club luncheon 
perhaps) with a prominent business man 
of your community, and strike up the 
acquaintance which will develop him as 4 
center of influence for you. 

It's quite a good idea, too, to sit down 
with your prospect card file, occasionally, 
and strike off, rather ruthlessly, the names 
which do not represent prospects at all 
but merely padding in the file. 

—Pacific Mutual Field News 
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and Selling- 


When Man Thinks Most 
of His Family 


Most life insurance salesmen will 
look for prospects somewhat older, 
or at least will set down as their ideal 
prospect a man further advanced in 
age than a noted research service 
which indicated that the average 
American reaches his peak sense of 
responsibility and consideration for 
himself and family at age 27 years 
and three months. 

In calling attention to this finding, 
the advertising director of the insti- 
tution, which was the International 
Correspondence Schools, said: “Over 
a period of 40 years the I.C.S. has 
maintained accurate records for more 
than 4,000,000 men and women who 
have enrolled for the school’s business, 
professional and technical courses. 
While living habits and even mental 
attitudes have changed greatly since 
1895, our records show that one fact 
has not changed. During the whole 
of this period, 27 years and three 
months has been the age at which 
men have been most receptive to the 
thought of home study with the ob- 
ject of improving and assuring the 
economic status of themselves, or of 
themselves and their families.” Study 
connoting discretion, this sounds rea- 
sonable enough. No doubt the same 
27-year-old men and women proved 
good insurance customers, too. Cer- 
tainly the middle twenties would seem 
the logical age for peak need and peak 
buying of life insurance. 











HOW'S YOUR ATTITUDE? 


How do you approach a prospect? Is 
your mind made up that you ere going 
to sell him or do you make the call with 
@ doubtful attitude? 

No battle was ever won where the vic- 
tors were of doubtful mind. Faith and 
determination made them conquerors, 
and the same qualities, coupled with that 
of being of real service to your prospect, 
will help you put your proposition over 
and influence him to sign up. 

Don't ever go out on a call with your 
mind half made up. Your attitude will 
be plainly visible to your prospect, and 
the reaction will be anything but favor- 
able. Men like to do business with men 
who “know their onions” and who can not 
be shaken from a position which, by ex- 
perience, they know to be right. 

—Prudential Record. 








— 
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Don’t Neglect Standard 


Prospecting Rules 


The Manhattan Life “News Letter” 
calls attention of its agents to two 
tried and true prospecting ideas which 
often are neglected—perhaps because 
they are even too obvious. For in- 
stance, when you fill out an application, 
do you ask your prospect for the names 
and addresses of three references? 
These are necessary for Inspection 
and home office use—but these names 
also represent three definite prospects 


whom you can approach on the basis 
that one of their friends is a client 
of yours. 

And when you receive the policy do 
you look at the photostat of the medi- 
cal and take up with the prospect the 
matter of securing information about 
the brothers and sisters? There prob- 
ably isn’t a man who would not like to 
know that his brothers are well in- 
sured or that the husbands of his sis- 
ters are well insured. 

Intelligent prospecting is an essen- 
tial requisite to satisfactory produc- 
tion. Experience has shown that there 
is no more profitable source of pros- 
pecting than from the following up 
of the references given by an appli- 
cant, or securing from him data as to 
relatives such as brothers, sisters and 
sons and daughters. 
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HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE 


57" Annual Statement 


December 31, 1936 
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Assets at close of 1936.....8203.609,099 
— Gain for past seven years — $69,677,208 = 


Surplus at close of 1936.......$9,061,784 
— Cain for past seven years—$3,818,449 = 


Dividends to policyholders during past 25 
VOATS coc ccccccccccccccccecees $4,366,875 
— During past seven years — $28,290,565 — 


Paid to Beneficiaries since organiza- 
tion eeeeeeeeeeeeee eceeeeee- 213,930,260 
— During past seven years— $64,104,321 — 


* 
Gains in 1936 
1935 1936 
Admitted Assets... .$193,486,048 $203,609,099 
Surplus .....eeeeee2 8,514,294 9,061,784 
New Insurance Paid 
FOP cocccccccccccee SB,TOG,306 63,479,256 


Insurance in Force . 723,166,443 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


4 MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
‘seablished 1872 


Eg ? 
DES MOINES 


Surplus 





730,965,732 
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Home Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 


HILE the Preferred Risk Whole Life Contract issued by this company 
is not a “featured” policy in the usual sense of the term, it has met 
with such pronounced success since its introduction in November, 1927, 
and fits in so snugly with the company's “Planned Estate" method of sales 
that it today accounts for approximately 50 per cent of the paid-for issues 
of the company. 

The Preferred Whole Life Policy is issued only to select risks for a 
minimum of $5,000, at ages 20 to 55 inclusive. It is issued to select males 
and unmarried business women only and is not issued substandard. The 
maximum amount written is $250,000; the retention limit of the company 
being $75,000. The policy will be issued with waiver of premium disability 
and double indemnity benefits, with a maximum on waiver of premium 
of $75,000 and a maximum on double indemnity of $25,000. 

The Preferred Whole Life Policy is a very flexible contract and it may, 
if desired, be preceded by one, two or three-year Term insurance which is 
automatically convertible to the Whole Life plan at the end of the Term 
period. Additional protection at low cost may be obtained by attaching 
a Family Income Rider to the policy. 

The Preferred Whole Life Policy may be converted without medical 
re-examination at the end of the fifth year under the special Twenty 
Payment option incorporated in the contract. Under this option premiums 
from the sixth to twentieth year are larger and at the end of the twentieth 
year the policy is paid-up. 

Settlement options include: (1) Interest option. (2) Payment of fixed 
amount. (3) Payments for fixed periods. (4) Life Annuity either without 
guaranteed or with instalment refund or with periods certain of ten or 
twenty years. (5) Special Joint Life and two-thirds survivor income at 
insured's age 55, 60 or 65. 

The policy participates at the end of the first year and only the first 
year's dividend is dependent upon the payment of the succeeding premium. 
If no election is made, dividends are used to purchase paid-up additions. 
Paid-up additions participate and dividends left with the company at 
interest participate in excess interest earnings. The rate of interest payable 
in 1937 on dividends left to accumulate is 4 per cent. 

Iustrated dividends, using the 1937 dividend scale, at representative 
ages are as follows: 


PREFERRED WHOLE LIFE POLICY 
American Exp. 3%% Reserve Basis 
Dividend Illustrations, Per $1,000 on Basis of 1937 Scale 
—- —Age at Issue— —_ 


— 
Dividend at End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 

a ee $17.49 $19.84 $22.90 $26.94 $32.39 $39.86 $50.15 
R ccccssbvbdtedawhsévent 3.28 3.23 3.02 2.79 2.54 2.14 1.89 
De cécccdcavchdeteenereas 3.37 3.32 3.10 2.88 2.61 2.25 2.02 
Dm” acenetcescéeoenushowde 3.49 3.41 3.19 2.99 2.70 2.39 2.15 
© nade viocets tlsunanehene 8.63 3.51 3.30 3.10 2.79 2.55 2.30 


occ ceeess secede teceges 3.77 3.62 3.42 3.23 2.90 2.72 2.46 


5 ‘ 
Total dividends 15 years. 63.23 61.17 
Total dividends 20 years. 90.68 87.83 





58.34 55.36 52.36 49.48 46.93 
84.38 81.17 77.86 75.00 72.53 








Annuities in 1936 


Annuity business in 1936 of the 
twenty-five leading life insurance 
companies shows that while there 
was a sizable decrease in the number 
of individual Annuities issued during 
the year, there was during the same 
period, an increase of 20 per cent in 
the number of annuities in force, 
which represented at the close of the 
year an annual income to annuitants 
of $477,979,417, as compared with 
$398,891,293 at the close of 1935. 

That the trend to retirement an- 
nuities is continuing in full vigor is 
evidenced by the increase both in 
number and amount of the deferred 
annuities in force. 

Table No. 1 on page 8 shows that 
almost all the leading companies had 
reductions in the amount of premiums 
on new annuities issued. Table No. 2 
gives a tabular presentation of the 
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annuities issued during the year and 
the number and amount outstanding 
at the end of the year. 





Northland Mutual Life, 
Rockford, Il. 

Complete plans of operation for the 
new Northland Mutual Life of Rock- 
ford, Ill., are not yet finished but the 
company has been licensed and has 
begun business. C. C. Lipe is presi- 
dent of the Northland Mutual Life. 





Joins H. S. Tressel Office 


Maurice Wolfman has become asso- 
ciated with the office of Harry S. 
Tressel, actuary, at 10 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago. A graduate of the 
University of Manitoba, Mr. Wolf- 
man studied under Professor Warren 
there. 












General American Life, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


The General American Life In- 
surance Company of St. Louis has 
recently adopted a new method of 
handling requests for payment of 
policy proceeds under optional meth- 
ods of settlement, which is applic- 
able not only to new business, but 
by request to policies already in force. 
Endorsement of policies where an op- 
tional settlement is desired will be 
discontinued. Instead, a certificate of 
election of optional method of settle- 
ment will be prepared in duplicate 
and accompany the policy when is- 
sued. 

Both copies must be dated and 
signed by the applicant before a wit- 
ness and both copies returned to the 
company for completion. The orig- 
inal will later be returned to the ap- 
plicant to be filed with the policy. 
When the policy becomes a claim a 
supplementary contract will be is- 
sued in exchange for the policy and 
certificate of election. Where the 
beneficiary elects one of the optional 
settlement methods after the policy 
becomes a claim, a supplementary 
contract will be issued in the same 
manner. 


Farm Bureau Life 


The new Farm Bureau Life Insur- 
ance Company of Indianapolis will be 
allied with the Indiana Farm Bureau, 
although its life insurance operations 
will be entirely such. Officers of the 
company are: Hassil Schenk, presi- 
dent; Everett Jeanes, secretary; Law- 
rence Brandon, treasurer. The na- 
tionally known firm of Haight, Davis 
& Haight will be actuaries for the 
company and that fact alone will as- 
sure success in that division of man- 
agement as the Haight organization, 
which has offices in Indianapolis and 
in Omaha, is an outstanding one in 
its field. 
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AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 

Ts featured contract of this company is their Non-Participating Limited 

Period Double Protection Policy. While the face amount of the policy 
is written as $1,000 on the Ordinary Life plan, the actual amount payable 
during the Double Protection period in case of a clain by death is $2,000. 
It is written for periods of 10, 15 or 20 years. The 10-year period is 
written at ages 16-55; 15-year period, ages 15-50; and 20-year period, 
ages 16-45. Premiums are level and are payable throughout life, there 
being no change in the premium rate after the double protection period 
expires. 

The minimum amount issued on this plan calls for a minimum premium 
of $10; the maximum written is $100,000 and the retention limit of the 


company, $50,000. The contract may be issued with waiver of premium 
disability and double indemnity benefits with limits on either of these 
benefits of $25,000. The double indemnity benefit provides for payment 
of an amount equal to the face amount and such benefit is not doubled 
if death occurs during the double protection period. As an illustration, 
Dividends at Interest @ policy carrying a double indemnity rider becoming a claim by death 
oe prior to the expiration of the double protection period would receive a total 
The amount of dividends left un- of $3,000 for accidental death for each $1,000 face amount of the policy. 
der the option to accumulate at in- The Limited Period Double Protection Policy is ideally suited for package 
terest for the majority of American selling; it being apparent that a policy such as this is tailor-made for the 
life insurance companies is shown in man with a family, for it is during the critical bringing-up years that he 
the : : bulati The needs the maximum protection. The contract also fits in very nicely with 
he accompanying tabulation. e insurance programs, this contract making it possible for the average buyer 
figures given in parentheses show the to purchase enough insurance to take care of a reasonably adequate pro- 
rate of interest allowed in 1937 on tection plan for his family. The policy also is adaptable to business 
id ” ‘ s insurance needs and is being sold in large volume for this purpose. 
policyholders funds left with the No settlement options iain Roatened. except that the sana particularly 
company under this option. stresses that this contract is excellent for program work and that it can be 
The amounts left under this option very nicely used as a Family Income type of contract. For example, $23,680 
of Double Protection, Amount at Risk, will provide $100 a month for twenty 
pa Ay, : years following death if death occurs during the first twenty years, and 
years, In some instances companies then pay $10,000 in cash. The following table shows the premium rates on 
reporting increases of over 400 per this policy at quinquennial ages and illustrates the additional premiums 
cent in the totals of dividends left to over and above the rate for a non-participating Ordinary Life policy. 


have increased considerably in recent 


accumulate. LIMITED PERIOD DOUBLE PROTECTION POLICY 
24s Regular Annual Premium Rates Without W.P. or D.I. Benefits 
Dividends (American 31%4% Reserve) 
Left to Accu- 
mulate at In- Additional Annl. Prems. Still 
Name of Company terest as of for an Extra $1,000 During Another 
the Double Protection Period- $1,000 in 
Ord. Life N.P. Prems. Payable During Lifetime Event of 
Aetna Life (3.50)........... .... $3,049,723 Annl. Prems. — — ~~ - — Accidental 
American National (3.50)........... 23,620 Age $1,000—Ins. 10 Yrs. 15 Yrs. 20 Yrs. 
American United (3.50)....... 38,659 $13.48 $3.05 $4.24 $5.26 
Atlantic Life (3.50)... ... 260,070 2! 15.26 3.14 4.44 5.61 
Bankers Life, Neb. (3.50). ne 232,002 17.64 3.19 4.69 6.09 
Bankers National (4.00) 178,562 36 20.82 3.41 5.08 6.93 
Bankers Union (4.50).. or 11,766 25.05 4.44 6.85 9.62 
Berkshire Life (3.50). mas enie . 653,553 f 30.65 6.29 10.01 14.19 
Boston Mutual (3.50). a 38.08 Roy! 15.31 tees 
Business Men’s Assur. pee ne were 1,342 oe — 
Calif. West States....... 1,336 
Central Life Assur. (4.00)...... .183,092 
Central States (3.50) weiss 122,275 
Colorado Life (4.25)......... 66,591 Mutual Trust 1,506,963 ‘ : 
Columbian National (3.50)....... 7,372 National Life, lowa (3.50) 16,046 Reliable Life Now 
Columbus Mutual (3.50) ,464,449 National Life, Utah (3.50)......... 2,294,568 a ° 
Connecticut General (3.50) .... 490,029 New England Mutual (3.50) 5,894,694 Writing Ordinary 
Connecticut Mutual (3.60).......... 9,892,232 New York Life (3.00) 100,709,574 
Continental American (3.50) “a 7,495 Northwestern Mutual (3.50 4,183,969 The Reliable Life & Accident In- 
Country Life (3.50) 126,394 Northwestern National (3. ~+e++s 1,678,916 “"e. 
Equitable Life. Iowa (3.50) 649.925 Occidental Life, Calif. 1,225,837 surance Company of St. Louis has 
Equita le Li e, Iowa a ve "318.270 Ohio National (3.75) 723,038 be th writin of ordinary life 
Equitable Life, N. Y. (3.25)........ .28,3 e543 Ohio State (3.60) 295,427 om ss ad Pee 
Parmers and Bankers (3.50) _— Penn Mutual (3.50) .. 29,954,911 insurance and is now issuing a new 
Federal Life (3.50) - _ 136,646 Philadelphia Life (3.50) .. 183,762 . , ell £ $1,000 
Fidelity Mutual (3.75).......... 3,141,274 Phoenix Mutual (3.75) ... 9,724,046 whole life ordinary policy of $1, 
General American (3.75) Protective Life (3.50) 48,673 . cas her ordinary forms. 
Girard Life 399 Provident Mutual (3.75) 3,481,262 = addition to ot y 
Guarantee Mutual (3.50) y Prodential (3.00) 14,140,948 Until recent months the company 
G ; i as Sa 23,35 Puritan Life (3.50) 3,591 = ° . " . 
neg hg a s26.599 ‘Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, Pa. (3.50) 2,073,214 | Wrote only industrial life and acci 
Home Life, Phila 267,723 ge pote R.+ dent and health lines, with the bulk 
ape! - oa St. ui ationa 9, . ° . ° 
poets Bankers ee Scranton Life (3.50) 79,977 of its business in accident and health. 
ndianapolis Life (4.25) , Security Mutual (3.50) . . . " 
Jefferson Standard (5.00) 718,464 Southland Life "s It began business in 1912 and, oper 
John Hancock Mutual (3.50) ee Southwestern Life G ating on the managerial plan, has 
Kansas City Life (3.50) 704, State Farm (3.50) 94, eal : 
Lafayette Life (3.50) 183,045 State Life, Ind. (3.50) a enjoyed an excellent reputation for 
Manhattan Life (3.75) 82,248 wna a (3.00) 558, payment of claims. Officers of the 
7 Z raveiers ns. . . . . 
trl eg te 26,708.418 Union Central 522, Reliable Life & Accident are: B. L. 
Metropolitan Life (3.50) 14,394,930 Ls 5 a Sys pata oas8 Tatman, president; Charles L. Mattes, 
ee Mutual (4. poy nn Union Mutual (3.50) , vice-president; August Jekel, secre- 
innesota Mutual (4.25) 0 United Benefit (3.50) . - O. H. Jekel 
oe ~< gi Washington National 226 tary and treasurer; _ , ekel, - 
onumental Life (3.50) . West Coast Life (3.75) tuarv, and Geor ige mer: 
Mutual Life, N. Y. (3.40) Volunteer State (4.00) ; y» ge gel, se 
Mutual Benefit (3.50) Yeomen Mutual (4.00) counsel. 
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Legal 


Declaratory Judgment Act 
Defined by Court 


Since the Federal Declaratory Judg- 
ment Act was passed in 1934, a num- 
ber of insurance companies have made 
use of it in order to clarify their lia- 
bility in certain types of cases. In 
spite of the fact that the uniform Act 
was adopted in about thirty-nine 
states these cases have produced quite 
conflicting decisions. It is of particu- 
lar interest, therefore, that the United 
States Supreme Court, in an opinion 
by Chief Justice Hughes, has recently 
defined the scope of the Act. 

This was done in the case of Aetna 
Life vs. Haworth. The company 
sought a declaratory judgment of a 
controversy which it alleged existed 
between it and the insured under five 
life policies as to whether the insured 
had been totally and permanently dis- 
abled and therefore entitled to dis- 
ability benefits. 

The company claimed that in the 
absence of a judicial decision with 
respect to the alleged disability it 
would be compelled to maintain re- 
serves in excess of $20,000. It asked 
therefore for a decree declaring four 
of the policies lapsed for non-payment 
of premiums and that its obligation 
under the fifth was to pay $45 on the 
death of the insured. 

The district court dismissed the com- 
plaint on the ground that it did not 
set forth a controversy and therefore 
did not come within the scope of the 
Declaratory Judgment Act. This de- 
cision was affirmed by the District 
Court of Appeals of Missouri. The 
case came before the U. S. Supreme 
Court on certiorari, and the question 
of “controversy” was precisely de- 
fined. 

Since the decision another case 
brought by the Travelers and other 
companies against Young and others 
in the Federal District Court for New 
Jersey was decided March 6, based 
upon the Supreme Court’s Haworth 
opinion. 


Investment 


Present Trend Is Toward 
Cautious Investment 


The pronounced present trend 
toward conservative fundamentals in 
contrast with the prevalence of specu- 
lative tendencies and reckless prac- 
tices that formerly characterized the 
order of the day is stressed by B. L. 
Sichelstiel, assistant secretary of the 
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Departmental 


Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, in that 
company’s Bulletin. Particularly no- 
ticeable in later years, he continues, 
is the emphasis placed upon caution 
and other elements of safety with re- 
spect to forms of investments and 
methods of investment buying. 





B. L. Sichelstiel 


“As to investments generally,” he 
remarks, “be it remembered that 
periods of financial stress accentuate 
the weaknesses not only of types of 
securities but also of the methods by 
which purchases are made. Reason- 
ably good investments purchased on 
margin probably account for greater 
losses then do securities of somewhat 
questionable merit which are acquired 
outright. 

“Even life insurance, an investment 
of proven worth, and despite specific 
liberal provisions designed to preserve 
its full values, may be unintentionally 
subjected in normal times to unneces- 
sary dangers to frustrate its ultimate 
purpose. To the extent that an obliga- 
tion to build a life insurance estate is 
assumed without proper provision to 
assure available income to meet pre- 
mium payments when they fall due, 
in that measure the purchaser is in- 
dulging in needless and unwise specu- 
lation. 

“While life insurance may be, and 
in few instances is, purchased by pay- 
ment of a single premium, circum- 


stances compel the vast majority to 
resort to the more convenient plan 
of apportioning premium payments 
over a period of time. Under the lat- 
ter and more common practice, the 
importance of sustained occupational 
income can scarcely be over-empha- 
sized, for it is upon this source 
primarily that the average person de- 
pends to purchase the necessities of 
life and to establish a competent life 
insurance estate. 

“Unless efficient measures are un- 
dertaken to counteract the possible 
interruption of occupational earnings 
and the encumbrance of additional 
heavy expense incident to accidental 
injury or illness, the very foundation 
walls upon which the structure of a 
life insurance estate is to be erected 
are continuously threatened with 
grave danger of crumbling before 
completion. Lack of knowledge or 
neglect, especially on the part of an 
agent, of the effective means available 
to provide the additional element of 
safety and assure a substantial and 
enduring structure by outright pur- 
chase of a life insurance estate is in- 
excusable.” 


Actuarial 





Date of Birth Increases 
In Importance 


Noting that during the past year 
the life insurance companies have 
materially stiffened the requirements 
regarding satisfactory evidence of the 
date of birth, particularly as far as 
Single Premium annuities are con- 
cerned, William P. Barber, Jr., asso- 
ciate actuary, Connecticut Mutual 
Life, analyzes the factors that consti- 
tute satisfactory evidence and pre- 
sents his conclusions in “Con Mu 
Topics. 

The first requirement is the birth 
certificate, the filing of which is com- 
pulsory under the law. Along with 
this is the certificate of baptism, which 
is usually made at an early date after 
birth. The evidence presented in the 
family Bible is likewise helpful. Of 
course, says Mr. Barber, the best 
family Bible record is a photographic 
copy of the entire page, otherwise 4 
legally certified copy of the page 
should be given the company. Either 
should be accompanied by a statement 
as to when and by whom the entry 
was made. 


” 
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Where one of the above three rec- 
ads cannot be secured, the company 
yually requires two other documen- 
lary sources. In the order of pref- 
gence, these are school records, 
eonfirmation records, certificate of 
marriage, naturalization record, pass- 
port at least five years old, army or 
mvy discharge papers, and life in- 
srance records under policies issued 
st least five years ago. 

One source of information which is 
satisfactory, although some time must 
dapse in obtaining it, is the census 
of the Federal Government. The cen- 
sus returns of 1850, 1860 and 1870 in 
Washington are. open to inspection 
without question to an individual. If 
information is required from an 1880 
return or later, it is necessary to sign 
a special slip which will be prepared 
at the home office, this slip giving the 
purpose of investigation. A minimum 
charge for a search of the census rec- 
ords, starting with 1880, is made by 
the Census Bureau. 


Advertising 


Five Benefits Follow the 
Direct Mail System 


A capsule summary of the advan- 
tages of direct mail as he himself dis- 
covered them is given in “Con Mu 
Topics” by Walter W. Peterson, Pitts- 
burgh agent of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life, who lists five specific benefits 
derived from this form of advertising. 
Coming to Pittsburgh several years 
ago as a total stranger, Mr. Peterson 
found that practically everybody in 
Pittsburgh was likewise a total 
stranger to him and therefore he saw 
that some method would have to be 
evolved to break down the resistance 
of these total strangers and get them 
ona more favorable basis. 

In his use of the pre-approach let- 
ter, an established one in his agency, 
Mr. Peterson employs two types of 
letters. One is the unit sale letter, 
such as the Check letter, with the en- 
closure of a reply card. This letter 
gets replies for him while he is operat- 
ing on the other letter, a follow-up. 
Listing five favorable results from 
this approach, Mr. Peterson says: 
“First. It makes me get the right 
kind of prospects, because I know that 
it costs me two or three cents to mail 
a letter. 








“Second. It makes me go to that 
prospect the day or the day after he 
gets the letter. 

“Third. It gives me the excellent 
mental attitude which comes from 
feeling that this man is going to re- 
ceive me, because I know that seven 
out of ten men are interested in the 
contents of that letter and that they 
bring it out of their desk when I call. 

“Fourth. It makes me organize 
what I am going to say to the man, 
because I must talk about something 
that has already been mentioned in the 
letter. 

“Fifth. The fact that I have or- 
ganized what I am going to talk about 
makes me know the best talk for an 
interest-getter and has made me know 
the best answers to anything that he 
may bring up in connection with the 
letter.” 


—_ 


Production 


Two Motives Exist for 
Buying Insurance 

In the last analysis, according to 
John M. Thomas, vice-president of the 
National Life of Vermont, in the 
March Life Association News, there 
are only two motives which actuate 
men or women to buy life insurance. 
Those two motives are: 

1. Love of family, and 

2. Ambition to be independent in 
old age. 

“Both of these primary motives,” 
continues Mr. Thomas, “for the pur- 
chase of life insurance are virtues— 
worthy traits of character. To be 
sure, a man may love his children 
sincerely and devotedly and yet find 
himself in the toils of embezzlement. 
He may object strenuously to the 
prospect of dependence in old age, and 
be willing to make painful sacrifices to 
avoid it, and nevertheless indulge in 
practices which are far from virtuous. 

“No life insurance salesman ever 
placed a policy by appealing to his 
prospect’s vices. 

“On the contrary, the life insurance 
man in every interview in which the 
fundamentals of the proposed trans- 
action come into consideration is seek- 
ing to influence his prospect to be 
intelligent, to be prudent, discreet and 
thrifty, to be foresighted and manly, 
and to do his duty in the primary 
responsibilities of his manhood.” 


Medical 


“Driving Like Mad”’ More 
Truth Than Fiction 


Gruesome significance is given to 
the old saying—“driving like mad”— 
in the suggestion of Dr. Donald B. 
Armstrong, third vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life, that the streets 
and thoroughfares of the country may 
be infested by drivers suffering from 
some sort of mental or physical dis- 
order. Reckless and disastrous driv- 
ing, he says, may sometimes represent 
the “natural activity of an unrecog- 
nized and unrestricted manic-depres- 
sive, free in his maniac stage to 
express his impulsion at the wheel.” 

In an article on “Traffic Safety and 
Preventive Medicine,” appearing in 
this week’s “Safety,” Dr. Armstrong 
intimates that no one knows just how 
many automobile accidents may be 
caused by the reckless driving of mo- 
torists on the verge of insanity, who 
use their cars to give full vent to their 
literal “craze” for speed, thus court- 
ing disaster for themselves and others. 

“Nor has anyone yet apparently 
any very definite idea as to how much 
color blindness may be a factor in 
accidents, nor what may be the sig- 
nificance of so-called ‘tunnel vision’,’ 
says Dr. Armstrong, “yet they are 
suspected of making some contribution 
to the motor vehicle accident picture.’ 

The fear of high places—aeropho- 
bia—may be another safety hazard, 
according to Dr. Armstrong. “Perhaps 
not infrequently the driver with aero- 
phobia who has a sharp ditch, or em- 
bankment, or precipice on his right, 
will crowd the center of the road in 
a way that risks his own life and that 
of others,” he says. 

Among other probable causes of 
unsafe driving, which clinical exam- 
inations of frequent traffic violators 
might reveal, Dr. Armstrong lists 
chronic alcoholism, states approaching 
feeble - mindedness, definite psychi- 
atric evidences of abnormal attitudes 
or emotional reactions, paranoia and 
other types of psychopathology, deaf- 
ness, errors of vision such as myopia, 
hyperthyroidism, and arterial and 
blood pressure conditions that suggest 
heart and circulatory failure. 

In his article Dr. Armstrong traces 
the somewhat parallel developments 
of preventive medicine and traffic acci- 
dent prevention. He draws the con- 
clusion that the time may soon be ripe 
for the police and traffic authorities to 
take a new leaf from the page of pre- 
ventive medicine and give more atten- 
tion to the individual driver, when 
studying the causes of motor vehicle 
accidents. 
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V erdict: 


Legal Tangles Born from Promissory Notes 


TRESS of circumstances often 
S compels insurers to seek the aid 

of the life insurance companies 
in making payment of the premium 
provided in the policy at the time it 
is due. This fact has ever been ap- 
preciated by the companies and they 
always have been more than willing 
to cooperate in any arrangement that 
will keep the policy alive and still 
safeguard the interests of the com- 
pany. Arrangements are made for 
semi-annual and quarterly payments 
or deferred payments of premiums. 
Frequently the company, in its ex- 
treme desire to assist the policy- 
holder, will accept promissory notes 
for the premium. When this is done, 
certain conditions are attached to the 
note. Such arrangements occasion- 
ally lead to disputes as to the effect 
of the company accepting the notes 
if the policy should mature while 
said notes are outstanding and un- 
paid. 


Thompson Case 


Such an instance is found in 
Thompson v. Insurance Company, 104 
U. S. 252. This action came to the 
Supreme Court from the Circuit 
Court for the Southern District of 
Alabama. It was a suit upon a $5,000 
policy of life insurance issued by the 
Knickerbocker Life Insurance Com- 
pany on the life of John Y. Thomp- 
son. The policy was dated Jan. 24, 
1870. The annual premium to be paid 
was $410.20, payable on or before 
Jan. 24 in every year. 

On Nov. 3, 1874, Thompson died. 
When the company resisted payment 
on the ground that the policy had 
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been forfeited for non-payment of the 
premium, Ruth Thompson, widow and 
beneficiary of the policy, brought the 
action to recover thereon. The com- 
pany urged several special defenses 
among which was the provision of the 
policy that the failure to pay at 
maturity any note, obligation or in- 
debtedness (other than the annual 
credit or loan) for premium or inter- 
est due under said policy or contract, 
shall then and thereafter cause said 
policy to be void without notice to any 
party or parties interested therein. 


Unpaid Premium Note 


This defense was founded upon the 
fact that on or before Jan. 24, 1874, 
when the annual premium was due, 
the insured gave the company certain 
promissory notes, one of which was 
dated that day for $109, due nine (9) 
months thereafter without grace. The 
note recited that it was for the pre- 
mium upon the policy in question, 
which policy was to be void in case 
the note was not paid at maturity 
according to the contract in said pol- 
icy. The note was due Oct. 24, 1874, 
and was not paid on that date. In 
reply to this, plaintiff urged several 
reasons for the non-payment. Among 
these was the fact that at the due 
date of the note the insured was 
seriously ill and incapable of attend- 
ing to his business or performing his 
obligations, and the plaintiff did not 
know of the existence of the note; 
also that the uniform usage and cus- 
tom of the company was to give notice 
of the day of payment to the policy- 
holders as did all insurance com- 
panies; they had done so previously 





with the insured, but in this Partieg. 
lar instance had failed to give such 
notice, notwithstanding the fact ther 
the company knew Thompson was ill, 
and that though Thompson was ready 
and willing to pay, he was deceived by 
the want of said notice, and since th 
plaintiff had no knowledge of th 
existence of the note, the same wa 
not paid. 

Plaintiff further alleged that th 
giving of the note in January, 18% 
renewed the policy for a full year, » 
until January, 1875. As the note wa; 
for the balance of the premium fe 
that year, the defendant had agreaj 
that the payment be deferred and th 
policy was not to become void by, 
mere non-payment of the note at m. 
turity but only at the election of th 
defendant, and that defendant faile 
to so elect and still held the note » 
a claim against the estate of th 
decedent. The plaintiff further plead 
ed that it was the general usage an 
custom of the defendant not to é& 
mand punctual payment of premim 
notes when they fell due, but to alloy 
days of grace, and that the defer 
dant had repeatedly done so with th 
insured and others and, therefor, 
led the insured to believe and rey 
on such leniency in the case at bar 
For this reason said insured was é& 
ceived. 


Plaintiff's Case Complete 


By the issues thus raised, the & 
tire course of conduct of the defe- 
dant company, as well as others, wa 
called into review. It would not seem 
that any possible argument or co 
tention had been omitted by the plaiz 
tiff in order to secure a recovery @ 
the policy. The language of the cor 
tract had to be determined in ligh 
of the course of business condud 
employed by the defendant. 

Judgment was given for the & 
fendant and was affirmed by t& 
United States Supreme Court. Tk 
Court disposed of the question as ® 
punctuality in the payment of th 
premium in the following language: 


“Prompt payment and regular in- 
terest constitutes the life and 
of the life insurance business; 
the sentiment long prevailed that it 
could not be carried on without the 
ability to impose stringent 
tions for delinquency. More li 
views have obtained on this § 
ject in recent years, and a wise? 
policy now often provides express 
modes of avoiding the odious result 
of forfeiture. The law, however, 
has not been changed, and if a for- 
feiture is provided for in case 
non-payment at the day, the courts 
cannot grant relief against it. The 
insurer may waive it, or may DF 
his conduct lose his right to e&& 
force it; but that is all.” 
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The Court did not linger long on 
the issue raised by the plaintiff that 
the insured had relied on the custom 
gf the defendant giving notice when 
the payment was due. As to that the 
Court said: 

“This is no excuse for non-pay- 
ment. The assured knew or was 
hound to know when his premiums 
became due.” 


Forfeiture Found 


Continuing, the Court later ad- 
dressed itself to the result following 
from the defendant’s acceptance of 
the note and its insistence that non- 
payment on the due date worked a 
forfeiture of the policy. Its deter- 
mination on this issue is as follows: 






















“The last replication sets up and 
declares that it was the usage and 
custom of the defendants, practiced 
by them before and after the mak- 
ing of said note, not to demand 
punctual payment thereof at the 
day, but to give days of grace, to 
wit, for 30 days thereafter; and they 
had repeatedly so done with Thomp- 
son and others, which led Thompson 
to rely on such leniency in this case. 
This was a mere matter of volun- 
tary indulgence on the part of the 
company, or, as the plaintiff her- 
self calls it, an act of ‘leniency.’ It 
cannot be justly construed as a 
permanent waiver of the clause of 
forfeiture, or as implying any 
agreement to waive it, or to con- 
tinue the same indulgence for the 
time to come. As long as the as- 
sured continued in good health, it 
is not surprising, and should not be 
drawn to the company’s prejudice, 
that they were willing to accept the 
premium after maturity, and waive 
the forfeiture which they might 
have insisted upon. This was for 
the mutual benefit of themselves 
and the assured, at the time; and in 
each instance, without involving 
any waiver of the terms of the con- 
tract in reference to their future 
conduct. The assured had no right, 
without some agreement to that ef- 
fect, to rest on such voluntary in- 
dulgence shown on one occasion, or 
im a number of occasions, as a 
ground for claiming it on all occa- 
sions. If it were otherwise, an 
msurance company could never 
Waive a forfeiture on occasion of a 
particular lapse without endanger- 
ing its right to enforce it on 
occasion of a subsequent lapse. 

th a consequence would be in- 
jurious to them and injurious to the 
public. 

_“But a fatal objection to the en- 
tire case set up by the plaintiff is, 
that payment of the premium note 
mM question has never been made or 
tendered at any time. There might 
possibly be more plausibility in the 
plea of former indulgence and days 
of grace allowed, if payment had 

mn tendered within the limited 
period of such indulgence. But this 
never been done. The plaintiff 

, therefore, failed to make a 
tase for obviating and superseding 
the forfeiture of the policy, even 
if the circumstances relied on had 
sufficiently favorable to lay 
ground for it. A valid excuse 










































for not paying promptly on the 
particular day is a different thing 
- 4g an excuse for not paying at 
all. 

“Courts do not favor forfeiture, 
but they cannot avoid enforcing 
them when the party by whose de- 
fault they are incurred cannot show 
some good and stable ground in the 
conduct of the other party, on 
which to base a reasonable excuse 
for the default.” 


A Precedent 


The principles established in the 
Thompson case have generally been 
followed since that date. They are 
sound in logic and make for equitable 
and just relationship between policy- 
holders and the company. 

The indulgence given to a policy- 
holder to carry him over a lean, 
financial period cannot be used to 
accomplish an unfair result against 
policyholders who are prompt in their 
payments of premiums or interest. 


Verner Leckie to Direct 
Occidental’s Advertising 


Appointment of Verner Leckie to 
the newly created position of director 
of advertising for Occidental Life, of 
announced recently 


California, was 

by Vice-President V. H. Jenkins. Mr. 
Leckie has relinquished his position 
with the Hoyt M. Leisure General 


Agency of Occidental in Los Angeles 
to take over his new work in that 
company’s home office. 


Holly Again Chairman of 
City Loan Conference 


The City Loan Conference, an or- 
ganization of representatives from 
mortgage departments of twenty-five 
of the largest life companies of the 
United States, at a meeting in New 
York City elected Graham R. Holly, 
Superintendent of the Mortgage De- 
partment of the Home Life of New 
York, as Chairman of the Conference 
for the second consecutive term. 

Mr. Holly has been connected with 
the Home Life for thirty-three years, 
and has headed his department for 
the past thirty years. The City Loan 
Conference was formed eight years 
ago to bring about an interchange of 
ideas, practices and trends in the 
mortgage loan phase of life company 
investments. 

This organization is a recognized 
authority in connection with real 
estate mortgage loans. 





Trans-Mississippi Sale 


The Business Men’s Assurance Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Mo., on April 1 
purchased the Trans-Mississippi Life 
Insurance Company, also of Kansas 
City. Sale was on the basis of $6 per 
share for 5950 outstanding shares 
with a par value of $5 and is said to 
have involved 266 stockholders. Or- 
dinary life insurance in force with 
the Trans-Mississippi Life was about 
$400,000. 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY] N 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 


HE management of a life insurance company reg 
is one of the great assets which never appears in 


its balance sheet. The New York Life Insurance ju 





Company is actively managed by its Board of the 
Directors who represent the 2,000,000 policyholders thi 
of this mutual company. Every Director serves on tw 
THOMAS A. BUCKNER ‘ ‘ F five oral C ittees ic | 
THOMAS A. BUCKNER at least one of five general Committees which meet tu 
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of PRESENTING A BRIEF DIGEST OF THE 9: 
Directors ASSETS Per Cent of 
each item to 
Total Assets 
A Ax Cash on Hand, or in Bank... ..............+++++ $61,082,294.13| 2.54 
JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL NATHANIEL F. AYER United States Government, direct, or fully Ins 
President, Yale University Treasurer, Cabot Manufac- GRMORSE, TROMBR se o.oo ccc ccicercsceccceccecs 440, 280,359.82) 18.31 
turing Company (Textiles) State, County and Municipal Bonds............. 228,059,533.25) 9.49 Pr: 
is cawcsb bee cdeseSdedeecesbbecenees 327 501,466.21) 13.42 Di 
ee CHE CONEDs cc oncetcnesccdseccoccccocece 215,994, 580.80) 8.98 
Industrial and other Bonds.......... ~~... 6.6655 26,818,027.51) Li2 Ot 
SE ED, o wees cecvcascttescesesescoeoese 57,048,825.88) 2.37 
POD GEMS cccccwcccsccesccccscessoescoccces 317,330.50) #1 Pr 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks............... 84,036, 258.00) 3.50 
Real Estate Owned (Including Home Office)... .. 126,631,821.63) 5.27 Mi 
Foreclosed Real Estate Subject to Redemption... 3,521,041.35|) 15 
First Mortgages on City Properties.............. 404, 236,105.38) 16.81 Re 
Pe ne Se DUE s 6c ecko cciccdccoasuoves 7,867,995.97| 33 
Se i ow cats sa bistbabhodntmnetaseneeevevs 361,232,688.26/ 15.62 Re 
- Interest and Rents Due and Accrued............ 29,154, 196.50) 1.21 
ARTHUR A. BALLANTINE CORNELIUS N. BLISS HENRY BRUERE Net Amount of Uncolilected and Deferred “ 
Lawyer, Root, Clark, Member of the Board, President, Bowery NE tnd de av ckbarthehbebeadbébioveenes 30,338,272.23) 1.% 
Buckner & Ballantine Bliss, Fabyan & Co. Savings Bank SE ccs asdUuetoiemedine sik cdart ies 115,616.16, 01 Si 
DOT Akis cccncesccesocstoceovss $2,404, 236,413.58 |100% 














Bonds eligible for amortization are carried at their amortized values determined ia 
accordance with the laws of the State of New York. All other bonds and all guaran- 
teed and preferred stocks are carried at market values as furnished by the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. Securities amounting to $36,145,051, i» 
cluded above, are deposited as required by law. 

















go ~ gle epee thar VER 199 million dollars was paid or credited TI 
Gon Vor Hears. Colenbte Catverety in 1936 to policyholders and beneficiaries. } an 
This is a measure of the Company’s service in a me 

single year in providing human comfort and family tir 

protection. | co 

On December 31, 1936, the Company had 

2,722,956 policies in force guaranteeing insurance its 

protection of more than six and a half billion is 

dollars, to be exact, $6,660,968,484. 50 

Pree ead ne rept cong Preldeat, Chiplomealine Ca, THOS. A. BUCKNER, Chairman of the Board | Al 
TreasuryoftheUnitedStates —_Ralston-Purina Co. 51 MADISON AVENUE NI 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


regularly to supervise the Company's operations. 

The Directors devote their experience, their 
judgment, and the necessary time to this work in 
the interest of the millions of people protected by 


this cooperative, non-profit institution. On these 





two pages are the portraits of the men who consti- 


tute the Board of Directors. ALFRED L. AIKEN 
President 





92d ANNUAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1936 






LIABILITIES and RESERVES 





Insurance and Annuity Reserve. ...........00esee00 $1,957,638, 266.00 . - 
JAMES G. HARBORD CHARLES D. HILLES HALE HOLDEN 





: ; ChzirmanoftheBoard,Radio Resident Manager, Chairman of Southern 
—_ > , ? - ’ n ’ 
Present Value of Future Instalment Payments... ... 97 225,326.62 Corporation of America New York State, Employers’ Pacific Company 
Liability Assurance Corp. 
Dividends Left with the Company at Interest... .... 100,709, 573.83 
Ocher Patley Limbiiithes. . oo ccccccccccscccccccscceces 16,054,897 .36 
Premiums, Interest and Rents Prepaid.............. 11, 284,946.96 
Miscellaneous Liabilities. .... ~~... 6. ee ec ce een eennee 3,337,471.86 
Reserve Gam TUREB. oo ccccccccccccccescccccecececccsss 5,856, 238.81 
Reserve for Dividends payable to Policyholders...... 38, 233,060.00 
$pec _.. SPPPTEPTTPTOTILT TT TTT 58, 7 .00 “ 
Rpested Sastegenens Henawve AAS HERBERT HOOVER PERCY H. JOHNSTON WILLARD V. KING 
Former President of the Chairman of the Board, Retired 
Surplus funds reserved for general contingencies. . . . 123,896,632.14 United States Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
Wes bh bc ccs caccécaneseseuss $2,404, 236,413.58 







A more complete report listing the securities owned 


by the Company will gladly be sent upon request 





a... 2 ATF arial . . GERRISH H. MILLIKEN EDWARD L. RYERSON, JR. ALFRED E. SMITH 
The 451 million dollars of new insurance issued ee President. Woe Chelman Sesuidand Regios tiat tee. 
and the 46 million dollars paid to the Company by Deering, MiltenE Company Inland Steel Company 


men and women for annuities in 1936 reflect con- 
tinued public confidence and participation in the 
cooperative security offered by the New York Life. 

As we enter 1937, New York Life continues in 
its preeminently strong financial position. Safety 
is always the first consideration . . . nothing else is 





50 important. 


ALFRED L. AIKEN, President J. BARSTOW SMULL PERCY S. STRAUS RIDLEY WATTS 
a om Vice-President, President, Director, 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. J.H. Winchester& Company R.H.Macy&Co.,Inc. Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


In appreciation of President James A. Fulton’s service 
to the Home Life of New York and its agency force, rep- 
resentatives of the company set several records in produc- 
tion during a three months’ testimonial campaign which 
marked Mr. Fulton’s tenth anniversary with the company. 
The campaign began on January 1 and terminated 
March 31. 

The Connecticut General Life has launched an eight 
weeks’ sales campaign to mark the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the establishment of the company’s accident 
department and during the week of April 8 to 15 Secretary 
George Goodwin will be honored since April 8 marks his 
twenty-fifth anniversary with the company. 

A. L. Dern, vice-president and manager of agencies of 
the Lincoln National Life of Fort Wayne, Ind., was the 
principal speaker at a district sales meeting of agents of 
the company in Des Moines, Iowa, March 29. 

The estate of the late Joseph B. Reynolds, president of 
the Kansas City Life, has been appraised at $507,197. Real 
estate amounts to $14,600 and personal property $492,597. 
Included in the personal property were 1700 shares of 
Kansas City Life stock, which were valued at $467,500. 

The Bankers Life of Des Moines, Iowa, staging a “dawn 
to darkness” sales campaign on March 25, received from 
its agents a total of $2,719,000 new paid-for life insurance, 
the largest day’s business since December 31, 1935. The 
business was written in honor of W. F. Winterble, director 
of agencies, and M. E. Lewis, superintendent of agencies. 

Sam Busler, president of the Trans-Mississippi Life of 
Kansas City, a stipulated premium company, announced 
that arrangements had been made to sell the company to 
the Business Men’s Assurance Co. of Kansas City, pro- 
vided three-fourths of the company’s stock is delivered to 
the Business Men’s Assurance by May 15. 

Guest speakers for the twenty-second annual convention 
of agents of the Old Line Life of America, Milwaukee, to 
be held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, July 7-9, 
have been announced by Paul A. Parker, agency director 
and chairman of the convention program committee. 

The Provident Life of Bismarck, N. D., has acquired 
the business of the Union States Life of Portland, Ore. 
This amounted to approximately $5,000,000 and gives the 
Provident Life a total of $23,000,000 of business in force. 

The Monarch Life of Springfield, Mass., recently pur- 
chased two pieces of property on State street and plans 
for erection of a modern home office building of two stories 
and basement, fireproof and soundproof. 

Carl L. DeVries, vice-president of the Occidental Life 
of Los Angeles, while in Minneapolis recently, announced 
that the company is opening a branch in Manila, to be 
managed by a Chinese. 

The annual agents’ convention of the Mutual Benefit 
Life, Newark, N. J., held a three-day session at the Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City; this week. John 
R. Hardin, president of the company, opened the conven- 
tion. 

The Jefferson Standard Life opened offices in Rocking- 
ham, N. C., recently, with Lacy B. Bradshaw in charge. 
He will be district manager for Richmond, Marlboro and 
Chesterfield counties and part of Moore county. 
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“Cameron month” was inaugurated April 5 by the 
Minneapolis branch of the Equitable Life of Iowa, in honor 
of E. W. Cameron, state agent. The drive will end April 
30, which, appropriately enough, is Mr. Cameron’s birth- 
day anniversary. 








AS I LIVE 


WO weeks ago I threatened, in what the reader 

probably hoped was a facetious vein, to continue 
my random cbservations on the Arts with a few 
remarks about Music and Literature. Since then I 
have finished reading “Gone With the Wind,” or 
“The Loves of Scarlett O’Hara,” and so feel well 
qualified to do a book review column. A curious 
book, that. Sometimes, while struggling through its 
too many pages, I felt that I was immersed in 
merely a modern and duller version of “The Clans- 
man,” but that impression could never live long in 
the face of the inspired characterizations of the un- 
forgettable Scarlett, Rhett and Melanie. 








* * * 


HESE people captured my imagination despite 

a decided prejudice established early in the 
story. I disliked immediately the prospect of plow- 
ing through a thousand pages of narrative and 
dialogue devoted to the doings of the mint julep 
circle as represented by the very unlikely Tarlton 
twins, those hot-blooded, handsome, red-headed aris- 
tocrats who were forever getting likkered up and 
climaxing their binge by engaging in a shooting 
scrape with their equally hot-blooded and aristo- 
cratic friends, each combatant receiving gun shot 
wounds in the leg. I couldn’t help feeling that these 
lads, who were raised on horseback and teethed on 
a revolver butt, ought to do better in these extem- 
poraneous duels and commenced to suspect that Miss 
Mitchell, the author, might be a bit squeamish about 
letting blood in anything like a serious manner. 


* * * 


VEN after the war had started the best that 

could be done for the Tarlton boys were a couple 
more leg injuries, at first, and both of these were 
reported as being of no consequence, although one 
of them had got it in the knee. This, too, was a bit 
incongruous to an old war story reader because I 
have always been given to understand that to speak 
slightingly about a bullet in the kneecap would be 
about the same as saying “It’s nothing—merely a 
flesh wound in the heart,” but this false start was 
soon remedied. A little further along the story com- 
menced to take on a grimness and an apparent real- 
ism which explained to me the great popularity of 
the book and which put me two weeks behind with 
my Collier’s and Post stories. The annoying Tarlton 
twins were killed off quite definitely in an early bat- 
tle as was anyone else who got in the way of the 
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DEATHS 


Samuel I. Jones, 56, assistant secretary-treasurer of the 
Life & Casualty Insurance Co. of Tennessee. 

Arthur P. Cruse, 45, a special agent of the Provident 
Mutual Life at Richmond, Va. 











By Frank Ellington 
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slow but sure moving account of the war and recon- 
struction periods. And the very next intimate shoot- 
ing affair finds little Scarlett O’Hara cracking down 
on a public enemy from the North with an old horse 
pistol and scoring square on the bridge of the in- 
truder’s nose. I thought that, for seventy years 
after, the book reflected unusual bitterness against 
the Boys in Blue. I can remember but one decent 
Yankee in the story—the army doctor who aided the 
sick at Tara—and this seems too low a proportion 
somehow, but of course Miss Mitchell couldn’t search 
through Sherman’s entire army for other exceptions. 
In fact, I don’t believe she would have cared to. She 
seemed not to like them, nohow. 


* ~ * 


S for my little essay on music, well, it really is 
A:.: about music after all, but still more on 
literature and having to do with the life story of 
Ignace Jan Paderewski as told by Mary Lawton. 
This book, the first of two volumes, has just been 
concluded in serial presentation by the Saturday 
Evening Post and it seems to me that the great 
Polish musician has one of the most interesting 
biographies of the decade in this collaboration. Pad- 
erewski was a man of many moods and an extremely 
checkered musical career, but with an all-consuming 
ambition—a man who became a well-known com- 
poser before he mastered the technique of piano 
playing—his life is a lesson and an inspiration to 
everyone in all walks of life and his story is cram- 
med with human interest. It was a revelation to me 
that a musician, particularly a pianist, must prac- 
tice constantly in order to maintain his ground. 
Even after a half century of notable success the 
great man states that he still must practice at least 
four hours a day. It is slavery, he insists, pointing 
out how fortunate are the masters of other profes- 
sions who learn their work once and for all, but he 
admits that music has its compensating moments. To 
illustrate he quotes Gounod’s remark about Wagner’s 
music—somewhat maliciously, it might seem—say- 
ing: “Yes, there are divine moments, but oh, the un- 
bearable hours!” Paderewski’s story contains a 
wealth of diverting information and anecdote but 
the thing for which I will best remember him and 
for which he seems most human was his refusal 
ever to play in Berlin, even on royal command, be- 
Cause he was poorly treated there by critics and 
audience early in his career. Also because he made 
English royalty maintain silence when he played. 









ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Among the speakers at the monthly sales congress of 
the Chicago Association of Life Underwriters, to be held 
April 15, will be H. Peter Trosper, Detroit, New York 
Life; Paul F. Clark, Boston, general agent, John Hancock 
Mutual Life, and Gale J. Johnston, St. Louis, division sales 
manager, Metropolitan Life. 

Frank M. See, St. Louis general agent of the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life; Walter E. Thornton, vice-president and 
medical director of the Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, 
and A. R. Jaqua, associate editor of the Diamond Life Bul- 
letins, Cincinnati, will be the speakers on the program of 
the annual meeting and sales congress of the Kansas State 
Association of Life Underwriters at Topeka May 8. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of the City of New 
York will hold its first party at the French Casino, New 
York, on April 15. The party will take the place of the 
regular April meeting. 

A committee of thirty members of the Houston (Tex.) 
Life Underwriters’ Association is meeting each Monday 
to work out plans for observing National Life Insurance 
Week, May 17 to 22. Horace Russell Smith is chairman 
of the committee. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of Northern New 
Jersey is staging during April a letter essay contest 
among the pupils of the public and parochial high schools 
in northern New Jersey, which will take in Essex, Union, 
Passaic, Hudson and Bergen counties. 

The Life Underwriters Association of the City of New 
York announces that the estimated total sales of life insur- 
ance in New York City in February were $57,276,000, as 
compared with $55,784,000 in February, 1936. 

The Ohio Association of Life Underwriters has endorsed 
Ray Hodges, general agent of the Ohio National Life at 
Cincinnati and former president of the association, for a 
member of the board of trustees of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. The council of the National 
Association will meet in Indianapolis April 16-17. 

John J. Kraniak, district superintendent for the Pru- 
dential of Newark, has been appointed general chairman 
of the Milwaukee committee in charge of National Life 
Insurance Week observance there in May. He is being 
assisted by Frank Chandler, Richard Forester and Laflin 


Jones. 
o - s 


STATE DEPARTMENTS 


Holding that in order to constitute the offense of twist- 
ing it must be shown that the new policy sold replaced one 
previously sold by another agent, Insurance Director 
Charles Smrha of Nebraska has dismissed a charge filed 
against H. T. Holloway, Lincoln agent of the Columbus 
Mutual Life, Columbus, Ohio. 

The Ohio Legislature has passed a bill empowering the 
Ohio department of insurance to take over and rehabilitate 
life insurance companies, which are delinquent. Hereto- 
fore the department could merely take over such com- 
panies for liquidation or reinsurance. 
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How Life Underwriting Has Changed 


(Concluded from page 7) 


does or does not meet the individ- 
ual needs, for the status of people 
changes constantly, and that which 
suffices today may not have the 
same standing tomorrow. Then, 
too, it is generally recognized that 
only those fully qualified by long 
years of education and experience 
can lend the professional touch, 
unbiased in every respect, for noth- 
ing galls a policyholder more than 
to buy something today believing 
he has purchased the best only to 
learn from some competitive agent 


later that the choice was unwise. 
another form being preferable and 
best. 

Such tactics place in jeopardy 
the confidence won only by the per- 
formances of many years, and if 
carried to excess may destroy the 
market for new insurance. 

Perhaps a majority of the so- 
called misplaced policies would 
never be sold were the agent to 
first study the prospect’s needs and 
take time out to plan a life situa- 
tion instead of popping out the 
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assisted. 


five million people. 





BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS . 








Seventy-Fifth 
Anniversary 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of a life insurance 
company is an impressive event, for age sits 
well upon such an organization. 
years’ activity means an amazing number of 
services performed, both great and small. It 
means that generation after generation has been 


Our humble first office served only a few. Our 
present organization protects and benefits over 


We are proud now to be ready for the next 
and last quarter of our first century. 


oF Perron Maweacmueeris 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTU 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Seventy-five 





. GUY W. COX, President 
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first rate that catches his eye after 
opening the manual, and living in 
hopes that the random guess may 
strike a responsive chord resulting 
in a first-interview sale that later 
can be held up and bragged about. 

“You insurance agents are al] 
aliké,” said the working mother of 
a fourteen-year-old schoolboy: 
“Who can I believe, one recom- 
mends one thing — another some- 
thing else; which one is right?” 

Then followed a tirade—the gist 
of the woman’s words implying 
that two agents had made a dili- 
gent effort, over a period of weeks, 
to place retirement annuity on the 
life of her son. She would have 
none of it, reasoning that since no 
insurance feature was involved the 
$100 annual premium could be put 
to better use. 

For an agent to have recom- 
mended such a form to a mother 
for an adolescent youth who, quite 
likely, would later need protection 
for his family and possibly busi- 
ness, was ill-timed and ridiculous. 
Even if a sale had been made, it 
quite likely would not have been 
permanent, for later, when the boy 
was on his own, his first thoughts 
would be to surrender that which 
he now had for what he needed— 
wondering, too, as to why the first 
agent sold him the annuity, when 
any number of standard forms 
would have better served the pur- 
pose. 


New Technique 


Even though the writer has been 
back in the business but a short 
time, new, complex problems, not 
encountered in other days, spring 
up and demand an answer. Such, 
in itself, is an example of change. 
Hence, a new technique has been 
developed consisting, in the main, 
of more thoughtful work, more 
calls, the giving of intelligent an- 
swers—striving to resell the pros- 
pect on his present policies—thus 
paving the road for future sales. 

Let it not be overlooked that 
during the past few years an enor- 
mous volume of business has either 
lapsed or been surrendered, in many 
cases the policyholder allowing the 
foundation of his financial estate 
to go only after deliberate thought 
and with the bitterest feeling— 
knowing the surrender was in 
reality a withdrawal of money that 
belonged to others, the full value 
of which could never be replaced 
at the original purchase price; but 
promising to buy other insurance 
later within the limits allowed by 
his purse. 
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By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


HE movement to compel life insurance companies 

to make policy loans at the same rates of interest 
Sand on the same terms as bank loans appears to be 
Fyaining ground. It seems to me that this is just 
another case of the public being ballyhooed into express- 
; ing a desire for something, without in the slightest 
ynderstanding what lies behind the object of that de- 
sire. I fail to see any reason why a life insurance 
company should charge only such interests as banks 
} would charge on policy loans. On the surface the idea 
looks fine and appears fair. Actually, I believe, it is 
anything but fine and is distinctly unfair to the com- 
panies and their policyholders. 


hd 


* * 


N making loans on policies, banks have all the best 

of it. I said as much here a fortnight ago and even 
presumed to suggest that agents should discourage 
policy loans wherever possible; should insist that such 
loans, if they must be made, be placed through the 
original life insurance company on the policy; and 
should exert influence to bring about speedy repayment 
of loans for the sake of the beneficiary. 


* * * 


T must always be remembered that on policy loans 

the banks have factors in their favor which are 
not open to life insurance companies. A bank may or 
may not make the loan. The insurance company must 
make it. The applicant requests the loan from a bank. 
He demands it as a policy right from the insurance 
company. Often, too often, a loan on a life policy is 
the preliminary to a lapsed contract. The bank faces 
no such possibility and need make no effort nor go to 
any expense to prevent a lapse. The bank can call for 
its money under the loan at almost any time. The life 
insurance company must wait until the policyholder 
gets ready to repay the loan. If the loan is never re- 
paid, the beneficiary suffers in the last analysis. The 
bank has no interest in the good of the beneficiary nor 
in the protection purpose of life insurance. 





* * * 


HERE is also the consideration that a policyholder 

can borrow as little as $10 or $20 from his life insur- 
ance company and the cost to the company in the 
detail of making a loan of that size is about as great 
as in making a loan for thousands of dollars. What 
bank would give any consideration to loan applicants 
who wanted, say, $25 each and stated that they would 
not repay until they got good and ready? As for policy- 
holders in general, if the companies had to make loans 
at 4 per cent to all applicants the cost of handling 
the loans might easily be reflected in higher premiums 
or lower dividends or both. Mounting management 
costs are always so reflected. While the companies 
must explain the true situation as regards policy loans 
wherever possible, the job is really up to life insurance 
agents themselves. They are the ones with whom the 
public comes directly into contact and they must present 
correct viewpoints as a defense against inimical mea- 
sures of all kinds. 





HIS WESTERN WORLD 


AGENCY NEWS 


George J. Gold, who celebrated his fifth anniversary of 
being affiliated with the Charles J. Zimmerman agency of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life in Newark, N. J., established 
a record of $296,000 of new paid-for business in March. 
This figure has never been equaled by any life underwriter 
for one month in New Jersey, it is believed. 

J. L. Russell, for the past six years supervisor in the 
D. M. Skinner general agency of the Aetna Life at Kansas 
City, has been appointed Kansas City general agent for 
the Reliance Life of Pittsburgh, succeeding Charles 
Lamme, Jr., new Topeka general agent for the Occidental 
Life. 

Virgil W. Samms has been appointed general agent of 
the Mutual Benefit Life of Indianapolis, succeeding W. H. 
Tennyson, who has resigned to become connected with the 
Los Angeles agency of the company. 

William B. Wagner has been appointed general agent of 
the New England Mutual Life in Scranton, Pa. The 
agency will serve the northeastern counties of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

James B. Aiken has been appointed general agent of the 
Provident Life & Accident at Spartanburg, S. C. 

C. A. Gustafson has been appointed general agent of the 
Yeomen Mutual Life at Marshalltown, Iowa. He has been 
in the life insurance business for eighteen years. 

Walter I. Black, associate general agent for Nebraska 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life in Nebraska, has been 
placed in charge of the work of recruiting and training 
agents in that state. 

George D. LeBel, cashier of the Fraser Agency of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, won the company’s cashiers’ con- 
test and will be a guest of the home office for three days, 
beginning May 10. 

The Bankers Life of Nebraska has named H. L. Freed- 
man, veteran Iowa insurance man, as general agent at 
Davenport. 

Charles A. Freed has been appointed agency supervisor 
by the Occidental Life in the San Antonio, Tex., territory. 

O. R. Frey, general agent of the Bankers Life of Neb- 
raska, has been appointed chairman of the Lincoln (Neb.) 
Chamber of Commerce insurance subdivision. 

Selig J. Katzman has moved his office back to the Harris 
L. Wofford Agency of the Prudential in New York. He 
plans to give his entire time to personal production. 

E. O. Johnson has been promoted to assistant agency 
manager of the W. L. Gottschall agency of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society in Chicago. 

Glenn W. Isgrig has been appointed assistant manager 
of the Cincinnati (Ohio) department of the Reliance Life 
Insurance Co. 


LEGISLATIVE 


A bill pending in the General Assembly of Providence, 
Rhode Island, which seeks to give saving banks power to 
establish life insurance departments, will not get the sup- 
port of the state banking department. M. Joseph Cum- 
mings, head of that department, reported to Governor 
Quinn that he is opposed to banks invading other com- 
mercial fields. 

The Ohio House of Representatives has virtually killed 
a bill which would have permitted savings banks in the 
state to set up life insurance departments. Banking and 
insurance interests opposed the proposition. 

Senate Bill 805 has been introduced in Pennsylvania, 
providing for the appointment of certain directors of stock 
life insurance companies from the policyholders thereof. 
It is in the committee on insurance. 
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Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 


THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT OF THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Office.............. 
Investments in Government and Gen- 


eral Bonds and Stocks.............. 
[Valued on basis furnished by Insur- 
ance Commissioners] 

Mortgages on Real Estate, First Liens 
on Urban and Suburban Property.... 


BALANCE SHEET 


December 31, 1936 


$409,099.16 


1,513,712.61 


3,968,594.37 


LIABILITIES 


Policyholders’ Reserves Required by 
Law [as computed by the Pennsyl- 
vania Insurance Department], Set 


Aside to Meet Insurance Obligations, 


Including Annuity, Total Disability 
and Double Indemnity Reserves $11,502,911.00 
Claims Awaiting Completed Papers.. 58,621.00 | 


Dividends to the Credit of Policy- 





$12,984,133.32 


Real Estate, including Home Office in ND Alina, cabenldic: ; 230,415.00 | 
Central Philadelphia........... : 3,393,632.06 Dictiiesen amd Betssos. Pela. tn.Ad- | 
Loans to Policyholders against their vance Kee 97,528.00 
SS Se ee 3,351,269.26 an hae 21,941.00 
Premium Notes on Policies in Force... 119,653.68 Other Liabilities . ree 15,763.02 | 
Net Due and Deferred Premiums and Reserve for Contingencies... .. 100,000.00 
Other Assets......... oo Rt ns aS Oe 108,154.68 ARES I a 700,000.00 
Interest, Due and Accrued............ 120,017.00 DEN a eet l cansuehss seeks 


256,954.30 | 


$12,984,133.32 











R. W. Yeager Named 
To Lafayette Post 


R. W. Yeager becomes superinten- 
dent of agencies of the Lafayette 
Life Insurance Company, Lafayette, 
Ind., on April 15, succeeding Jack 
Neil. It will be recalled that Mr. 
Neil resigned the post in January to 
become a personal producer for the 
company. 

Mr. Yeager is thoroughly experi- 


enced, having formerly been a field 
agent of the Lincoln National Life 
and having more recently been in the 
agency department of the Peoples 
Life at Frankfort, Ind. 





N. Y. Medical Office for 


Northwestern Mutual 


The Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., of Milwaukee, will estab- 
lish a medical referee’s office in the 


Graybar building in New York Gi 
early in May, the first of its kindt 
be established by this company. hk 
David E. W. Wenstrand, medical é 
rector of The Northwestern Mutu 
has announced the appointment ¢ 
Dr. Lawrence G. Sykes as medic 
referee in charge of the new off 
for the four general agencies in f 
New York metropolitan area. Th 
territory was selected for the fm 
referee’s office as it produces a } 

volume of the company’s business 











Security Viutual Life 


[Insurance ¢ ompany 
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TIME 


problem. 


| and sets the time limit. 








LIMIT 


of 


er 93 Years a Synonym for Security 


‘ 


“How long will it take me to earn a living?” is a question invariably asked 
by the person considering a career in life insurance. 
tion which any sales plan must answer. 


This is the first que | 
It goes to the roots of the sales | 


It requires that a plan be tested and its value demonstrated; 
that it offer a long and short range view of a goal. 
lem and answer every step of the way. 


It must present prob 
Last and most important, it mut 


be powerful enough to sell itself to the men and women to whom it # 
offered. The State Mutual Coordinated Sales Plan fills these requiremen® 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1844 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


USINESS news these days is featured chiefly by the 

more spectacular developments in labor relations and 
the more important—from the life insurance viewpoint, 
anyway—changes in investment conditions and money 
yalues. In the industrial field, the United States Supreme 
Court, before taking a two-week recess, on Monday of 
this week upheld the Constitutionality of the Wagner 
labor relations act in five cases, unanimously in the 
Washington, Virginia & Maryland Coach Co. case and 
5 to 4 in those involving the Associated Press, the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., the Fruehauf Trailer Co. and 
the Friedman-Harry Marks Clothing Co. These long 
awaited decisions—the cases were argued in the week of 
February 8—should help to clarify the labor situation, 
strengthening the methods prescribed by law and dis- 
couraging resort by labor to sit-down strikes. Outside 
the high court, the situation is both better and worse; 
largely through the mediation of Governor Frank 
Murphy of Michigan, agreements have been reached 
affecting Chrysler, Reo and Hudson automobile workers, 
but at Hershey, Pa., and in Kansas and Ontario, there 
appeared at the beginning of this week less immediate 
prospect of industrial peace. 


oe * A 


























ECURITY averages, as shown below, have markedly 
declined during the past week; this appears to be in 
part a natural reaction after about twenty months of 
fairly steady advance, and also the effect of nervousness 
over the industrial disturbances. There have been rumors 
of a change in the American gold policy, but these rumors 
have been officially denied. Considering the fact that 
the United States possesses more than 40 per cent of the 
world’s supply of gold, it is at least unlikely that the 
Government will do anything to weaken the value of that 
metal. Meanwhile, retail business continues to report 
larger totals than a year ago, though the fact that 
Easter came two weeks later in 1936 than this year 
makes comparisons difficult or deceitful. Department 
stores and chain stores, in particular, have shown larger 
sales. Industrial production continues to increase, with 
demand still showing strength. 
* * > 
OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 
ended April 3 and 10, 1937, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 



























Apr. 3 Apr. 10 
Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 
70 industrials .. 161.10 160.90 161.14 158.48 
EE 'y', dio ot 48.38 47.77 47.84 46.41 
100 stocks ...... 127.28 126.96 127.15 124.86 
30 bonds ...... 100.83 99.75 99.78 98.85 
* = ~ 






TEEL ingot production in the United States has been 

at 91 per cent of capacity for the past two weeks, 
The Iron Age estimates, stating also that the steel indus- 
try has broken all first-quarter records, “with no impor- 
tant let-down in sight.” 







* * x 


EAVY foreign and Wall Street liquidation forced 

down cotton futures by 40 to 53 points last week, 
ending the strong rising movement of the preceding 
month or so. Wheat prices declined by 2% to 3% cents 
on the Chicago Board of Trade, but corn continued— 
though more weakly—its upward trend; oats and rye 
lost somewhat during the week 











JUDICIAL 


Action of the court of Richland County, S. C., in award- 
ing Walter T. Scott damages of $482 in an action against 
the Bankers Reserve Life of Omaha, Neb., was affirmed in 
an opinion handed down recently in the South Carolina 


Supreme Court. The action had to do with a claim for the 
cash surrender value of an insurance policy. The opinion 
was by John G. Stabler, chief justice. 

The General American Life of St. Louis has been or- 
dered by the Supreme Court of Nebraska to pay in full the 
policy issued by the Missouri State Life on the life of 
Richard H. Hahn of Omaha. While the claim was still 
pending Hahn asked for and was granted a change of 
beneficiary and the Supreme Court holds that changing 
the beneficiary voided claim for cash. 

The United Mutual Life of Indianapolis, Ind., has filed 
an appeal in the Arkansas Supreme Court from a Pulaski 
Chancery Court (Little Rock) decree that the company 
must pay approximately $5,300 in state taxes on premiums 
collected since 1930 on fraternal insurance written by the 
Knights of Pythias and taken over by the Indiana com- 
pany in 1930. 

The Colorado Supreme Court, in the case of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society vs. Edgar E. Hemenover, 
held that an overdose of sleeping drug, which causes death, 
is an accident and recovery under the double indemnity 
clause of a life insurance contract is possible. 


" " " MANAGEMENT 


August H. Fuge has been appointed manager of the 
Milwaukee office of the North American Life of Chicago, 
effective April 1. For the past three years he has been 
with the Milwaukee agency of the Lincoln National Life. 

Dr. E. Bradshaw, president of the Woodmen of the 
World Life Insurance Association of Omaha, announces 
the appointment of Sterling J. Holston of Los Angeles as 
director to succeed John T. Yates, resigned. 

Dan S. Harris, formerly southwest Texas manager for 
the Atlas Life at San Antonio, has been appointed branch 
manager for the Acacia Mutual Life at Dallas, Tex. 

Albert M. Wells, formerly a special agent of the Com- 
monwealth Life of Louisville, has been appointed district 
manager of the company in southwest Mississippi. 

The Occidental Life of Los Angeles announces the ap- 
pointment of Gene Waddle as manager of its branch office 
at Portland, Ore. 




















* 
TRIPLE THRIFT 


A Midland Mutual policy- 
owner is thrice thrifty. For his 
savings he gets: 


1. Family security 
2. An accumulative estate 
3. Favorable tax exemptions 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


CHARTERED 1905 
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Leslie Actively Directing 
Standard Life of Indiana 


Active management of the Stand- 
ard Life Insurance Company of In- 
diana, with its home office in In- 
dianapolis, is now in the hands of an 
executive committee composed of 
Harry G. Leslie, president; John 
Cherry, vice-president; Floyd E. Wil- 
liamson, vice-president; George F. 
Flagg, secretary and superintendent 
of agents, and E. J. Barker, trea- 
surer. President Leslie is the former 
governor of Indiana who became iden- 
tified with the launching of the com- 
pany at its inception some two years 
ago. Arthur Wyatt remains invest- 
ment counsel as well as taking an 
active part in field development. 

The Standard Life of Indiana is 
entering South Carolina in addition 
to the Hoosier State and will consider 
other territory as normal expansion 
warrants. The company has assets of 
$476,818 with a capital of $256,883 
and a surplus of $171,078. The agency 
plant, which has been headed by Sec- 
retary Flagg since last September, 
has put about $4,000,000 of life in- 
surance in force and is now writing 
business at the rate of $5,000,000 a 
year. The Standard Life is planning 
$15,000,000 of life insurance in force 
by the close of 1938. 





Rural Bankers of Illinois 


The Rural Bankers Life Insurance 
Company of Illinois, heretofore lo- 
eated at Chicago, will move its home 
office to Dixon, Ill., about May 1. At 
the same time, it is expected that 
President John V. Sees will withdraw 
due to pressure of other duties and 
a new president will be chosen. 

The Rural Bankers Life Insurance 
Company of Illinois should not be 
confused with the Rural Bankers Life 
Insurance Company which has its 
home office at South Bend, Ind. Al- 
though Mr. Sees has been president 
of both units, the two are separate 
organizations in every way. That dis- 
tinction will now be complete as Mr. 
Sees will give all his time to the in- 
terests of the Rural Bankers Life of 
South Bend, of which he remains 
president. 





HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant and 
Actuary 


10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Telephone Franklin 4020 
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VOTE OF CONFIDENCE 


Again this year the confidence of the 


public, 
agents 


Home Office: 


53 Branch Offices in the Principal Cities of 14 States 


our 
in the 
been proven. More than twenty-eight 
million dollars of insurance in force was 
added to our books in 1936. 
enty-eighth year of continuous growth 
and a total of over 233 millions of in- 
surance in force. 
mental Life, a progressive connection 
for productive men. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHARTERED 1858 
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Notable Gains Recorded 
By Sun Life in 1937 


The year 1936 was an outstandig 
one in all respects for the Sun Life 
Insurance Company, Baltimore, Mé 
The company closed the year with it 
surance in force amounting to mor 
than $116,000,000 and with total ad 
mitted assets of $16,911,380.42. Among 
these assets cash, government am 
other bonds amounted to more tha 
ten million dollars. 

Sun Life assets increased during th 
past five years more than 46 per cemt 
and its capital, surplus and contir 
gency reserve by more than 27 pe 
cent. The company pays voluntaty 
dividends on non-participating oré- 
nary life contracts and pays voluntaty 
mortuary and maturity dividends #@ 
non-participating industrial contrac’. 
December, 1936, marked the forty 
seventh annual report of the company. 











































T. C. RAFFERTY 


Consulting Actuary 


Actuarial, Agency and 
Management Problems 


915 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 


















Teleph Chestnut 1437 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


the dressed-up version for public consumption. That 
js why, even in insurance circles, the story behind the 
yews has a distinctive flavor all its own. Behind the 
scenes, behind the news stories that appear in insur- 
ance journals and the daily press, there is certain to 
bea story of human effort, human success and usually 
the “trial-by-error” technique that makes the final 
result doubly interesting. There is, for example, the 
story of the birth and adult life of the Accident & 
Health Club of New York. Because National Accident 
& Health Week is almost upon us and will soon speed 
its more or less meteoric way across the metropolitan 
frmament, with the gratifying accompaniment of a 
stepping up of production on a large scale, this, it 
seems to us, is the spot for a discreet peek behind the 
senes at the machinery that generates so abundant 
an enthusiasm. 


oa inside story is always more interesting than 


Tisn't really an aged institution, this A. & H. Club of New York. 
But in the few years of its existence, the ends achieved have 
been little short of remarkable, and what it lacks in years it 
makes up in results. And that, as the racing or baseball gentry 
will tell you, is what they pay off on. The Club was organized 
by a handful of far-sighted pioneers in 1925. There were but 
twenty-nine in the small group of charter members. Now the 
roster of the Club is an imposing list of names prominent or 
not-yet prominent in the field of accident and health production. 
life insurance companies as well as casualty are represented in 
today's list of membership, and among the participating com- 
panies backing with understanding enthusiasm the aims and 
objectives of the Club are both life and casualty companies. 


HE first president of the Club was James R. Gar- 

rett, of the National Casualty (Detroit). President 
for the 1935-36 term of office was Harry A. Usher, 
Aetna Life, while his successor is Hugo Henn, Indem- 
nity Insurance Company of North America. A com- 
pact and closely-knit band of enthusiasts, these acci- 
dent and health insurance producers have taken tre- 
mendous strides in bringing new York to the fore in 
production and in knowledge of what the men in the 
feld were selling. By means of annual educational 
lecture series, sales congresses and active participation 
ineach National Accident & Health Week, they have 
helped transform the selling of accident and health 
insurance from what was erroneously believed merely 
a byproduct into an important and self-sustaining line. 


. there was a distinct need for the kind of service the 
New York Club has been rendering was evident during the 
past several years during the educational lectures given under 
its auspices. Using the great hall of the Chamber of Commerce 
building on Liberty Street as its base of operations, the educa- 
fional committee of the Club brought in capacity audiences that 
absorbed the fundamentals of their business as expounded by 
the speakers chosen by the Club for their experience and sagacity 
in selling accident and health insurance. Even if we disregard 
the imposing totals of insurance written as a more or less direct 
result of the physical exertions of the members of this Club, its 
ttistence is abundantly justified by the awakened consciousness 
of New York producers who have learned how to handle the 
lools of their trade during these monthly clinics. 


UP TWO FILES IN NATIONAL STANDING 


From 33rd * 
to 31st 
As a result of last year’s record, the standing of the National Life 
and Accident Insurance Company has moved up two places, from 
thirty-third to thirty-first position among all life insurance companies 
doing business in the United States. 
The standings are based on the amount of life insurance in force. 


it the end of 1936 this Company showed 
3536,728,355.00 life insurance in force enjoying an in- 
erease for the year of $80,734,482.00 


This forward march is gratifying to the Company, which now is 


celebrating its thirty-fifth year with fitting ceremonies in Nashville. 
lo the Shield Men in the field who made this advance possible the 
officers of the Company publicly express their thanks. No little satis- 


faction is found in the fact that last year, as in every year, the 
Shield Company helped them Shield Millions. 





The NATIONAL LIFE AND 





WS, 
Sof vom OFFICE, National Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


ACCIDENT Insurance Co., Inc. 








; “one THE SHIELD 
C. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board, W.R. WILLS, President TOE SECS 

















MISSOURI INSURANCE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID $200,000.00 


Admitted Assets December 31, 1936 $845,166.94 
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An Exceptional Opportunity 


For Texas Agents 
Direct Agency Contracts Low Cost 


High Commissions Non-Medical 
Very Liberal Renewals Child-Forms 
Splendid Territory Modern Policies 


Pioneer Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 


Texas Life Insurance Company 


Write Today. Wm. D. Mayfield, V.-Pres. Waco, Texas 






































The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 
insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday. 


A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Waish 
PRESIDENT 


Joseph L. Durkin 
SECRETARY 


John J. Gallagher 
TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
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New York Sales Congress 
Lines Up A & H Speakers 


The opening gun of National Acci- 
dent & Health Week in New York 
will be fired on Friday, April 23, when 
the annual Sales Congress, sponsored 
by the leading companies in the metro- 
politan area writing accident and 
health insurance, and under the 
auspices of the New York Accident & 
Health Club, wil be held at the New 
York Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, 65 Liberty Street. 


Nine Speakers 


Headlined speakers for this increas- 
ingly important annual affair are the 
following: Hugo Henn, Indemnity In- 
surance Co. of North America, presi- 
dent of the New York Accident & 
Health Club; Harold George, U. S. 
F. & G., chairman of the Greater New 
York Committee, and Floyd N. Dull, 
chairman of the Sales Congress and 
vice-president of the Continental Cas- 
ualty. 

Additional speakers will be: Rich- 
ard W. Fairbanks and Parbury 
Schmidt, producers; Harry A. Helm, 
advertising manager, Glens Falls 
group; Edward H. O’Connor, assistant 
secretary, U. S. Casualty, and chair- 
man of the Bureau of Personal Acci- 
dent and Health Underwriters; 
Franklin Whyte, superintendent, A & 
H department, Royal Indemnity, and 
Victor Beinfield, group disability de- 
partment, Commercial Casualty. 

An entertaining feature of the Con- 
gress will be the three-act skit, a sales 
demonstration, entitled “It Happens 
Every Day,” which is also the title 
of the series of radio dramatizations 
to follow intermittently during the fol- 
lowing week. This demonstration will 
be staged by Harry A. Usher of the 
Aetna with a supporting cast. 


Radio Broadcast 


The radio broadcast which will 
punctuate National Accident & Health 
Week in New York has been set for 
the following intervals: April 25, 
8:40-8:45; April 27, 8:40-8:45; April 
29, 9:25-9:30, and April 30, 8:15-8:20. 

The Sales Congress will be the first 
of a series of activities introduced by 
the New York Club. Other events of 
the remaining season will be the Sales 
Breakfast at the Roger Smith Broad- 
moor on April 27 and the annual Pro- 
ducers’ Banquet at the Hotel Astor 
on May 13. A very complete program 
booklet will be distributed during the 
Sales Congress which will carry suf- 
ficient space for memoranda, enabling 
one to jot down notes of speakers at 
each of the above activities. 
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THIS 
Advertisement 

is one of a series now appear- 
ing in national magazines. The 
booklet being offered to the 


public will be sent to you on 


request. 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


0 some, Jay R. Benton means a 1908 Harvard Class 

President, to others, a sandy-haired school boy at 
Exeter, to others still, an Attorney-General of the great 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. To the insurance 
fraternity, it meant with last week’s announcement, 
that a shrewd, learned, able gentleman had assumed 
the helm of the Boston Mutual’s affairs after an ap- 
prenticeship of two years as a vice-president. It meant, 
further, that he had taken over the arduous duties of 
Herbert O. Edgerton, whose health compelled a kindly 
genial personality to give up his presidency for a 
general advisory capacity. 


IKE several others who came into the life insurance 

picture by way of fire insurance, Mr. Benton, with 
his legal training, has a background that made him 
one of the most popular members of the Boston Life 
Underwriters Assn. He still lives in Belmont and his 
promotion will probably not change the character that 
is all to the advantage of the Boston Mutual. We are 
merely echoing what we have heard in many calls last 
week. Good luck to you Mr. Benton. 

7 





SUPPOSE it makes a difference who says it, but 
no one can, by any stretch of the imagination, ques- 
tion Joe Cummings’ statement relative to Savings 


| Bank Life Insurance. From what I have heard over 
|a number of years here in New England, I think that 


any life insurance man owes a debt to Mr. Cummings. 
It would be to the advantage of the entire business, if 





this gem were plucked out and pasted inside the hat 
of every insurance salesman. “It may be stated that 
judging by the experience of this system in Massachu- 
setts,” he says, “these is no widespread demand for 
insurance of this type; that any savings, real or 
alleged, are largely fictitious, in this sense, that to a 
considerable extent the supposed savings are at the 
expense of the general public and that consequently 
little actual saving is effected; that it encourages an 
undesirable situation in the creation of mongrel in- 
stitutions whose insurance operations apparently have 
not met with public commendation and support; that 
it tends to create an atmosphere of falsity as to real 
costs and an apportionment of expenses among the 
various factors involved; that it has failed to reach and 
help the class for whose benefit it was conceived, while, 
at the same time benefiting a class who do not stand 
in need of it; that under the cloak of a public benefac- 
tion, it is a drain upon the public funds; that it tends 
although apparently with no great degree of success, 
to penalize private industry through means and prac- 
tices that are seemingly unfair and discriminatory.” 

To the chief of the Rhode Island division banking 
and insurance is due the thanks and gratitude of any- 
body and everybody that sells insurance anywhere. 

& 
P in Springfield, Mass., where a foresighted civic 
committee began to build, there is a new building 
to rise soon. If you have been to Springfield, you know 
State Street hill with its library, its Springfield Fire 
& Marine building, its Masonic Temple, etc. 

The Monarch Life Insurance Company has just taken 
over an acre and a half and will spend considerable 
money putting up a limestone building to house their 
needs. 








 @ WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, Mutual Bene- 
fit, National L. & A., Northwestern Mutual and the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


, Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life, 
: lowa, Business Men’s Assurance, California-Western States 
| Life, Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Franklin 
Life, General American, Guardian Life of America, Life 

















Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Inves to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
L Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
loans Mar. 13 ment Mar. 20 ment Mar. 27 ment April 3 ment 
N On Farm Property... eee e sere een eees $223,275 5.43 $612,230 4.00 $526,094 4.65 $466,499 7.81 
* On Dwellings and Business Property... 588,598 14.31 1,497,974 9.78 1,079,651 9.54 2,264,281 37.93 
a BOARD on. cece esecceceseeeseccees $811,873 «19.74 "$2,110,204 13.78 $1,605,745 14.19 $2,730,780 45.74 
Sieel Railroad Securities 
i. (J. ce i kbn seiekbhe Wane reese $705,636 17.15 $5,193,940 33.98 $3,215,575 28.41 $628,326 10.53 
ES cae ct aden VaunG@os vet eteaus 15,400 37 770 ane ovee. 1... <2. 2 =p deem 
Total bctasePaenaeuetances $721,036 17.52 $5,194,710 33.93 $3,215,575 28.41 $628,326 10.53 
| Publie Utility Securities 
ST. 5s c6adabbidewany>* ess eee $1,102,715 26.81 $5,361,014 35.02 $3,656,306 32.30 $1,997,423 33.46 
Te . . cute een eed< ivideken 54,895 1.33 82,160 .54 52,395 . ae bien 
ee a aes $1,157,610 28.1 $5,443,174 35.56 $3,708,701 32.76 $1,997,423 33.46 
| Government Securities 
| U.S. Government Bonds ; ee $1,706,500 11.15 $1,027,500 ra er 
| Canadian Bonds ..... cknnehane ante $128,563 3.13 116,563 .76 88,750 -78 $26,000 44 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments.... = = «...... time st CY Lees mat... Zhe casa”. |t {Eee gies 
State, County, Municipal. . ao 1,144,372 27.82 477,405 3.12 1,351,585 11.94 369,080 6.18 
RESET ee ee $1,272,935 30.95 $2,300,468 15.03 $2,467,835 21.80 $395,080 6.62 
| Miscellaneous Securities 
j ae Se eeaceweseust $150,000 3.65 $214,540 1.40 $230,750 2.04 $114,015 1.91 
so civccwneheedesdvsrsscessecsss — = waters oces 45,100 .80 90,669 .80 103,688 1.74 
| nc ckcrcabaabe atk $150,000 3.65 $259,640 1.70 $321,419 2.84 $217,703 3.65 
| Reeapitulation 
Bonds $3,231,286 78.55 $13,069,962 85.38 $9,570,466 84.55 $3,134,844 52.52 
Rte cc aR a AR eS 70,295 1.71 128,030 84 143,064 1.26 103,688 1.74 
a re a 811,873 19.74 2,110,204 13.78 1,605,745 14.19 2,730,780 45.74 
LE ne $4,113,454 100.00 $15,308,196 100.00 $11,319,275 100.00 $5,969,812 100.00 
“ema 
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With the Editors 


Still Alive at 65 ? 


‘a VEN before the prolific Walter 
Pitkin—recently referred to 
by an anonymous reviewer as “the 
bottomless Pitkin” — wrote that 
book with the much parodied title, 
“Life Begins at Forty,” there was 
plenty of interest in the later years 
of life. And lately much work has 
been done to answer the questions 
“How does one manage to live in 
old age?” and “What does one do 
in old age?” 

These questions, however, won’t 
arise if one dies young. But that 
hardly seems a satisfactory way 
of answering them. All of us, if 
we are in fair health, want to hang 
on a good bit longer, and if we are 
robustly vigorous there are many 
things we want and expect to ac- 
complish. But the value of our 
planning and the success of our 
hoping depend, of course, upon 
whether we actually reach old age. 
Particularly if we are thinking of 
buying an annuity or becoming 
eligible for a pension, we want to 
know whether we'll be alive to en- 
joy that income. 

To that last question an answer 
as nearly exact as possible is given 
in figures prepared by the statisti- 
cal bureau of the Metropolitan 
Life of New York and published 
in its “Statistical Bulletin.” The 
discussion there of “the chances of 


reaching age 65” is based on the- 


life tables for the United States 
for 1929-1931, and there is a table 
at which The Spectator looks with 
only academic interest, having 
reached age 65 about five years 
ago. 

The conclusions, however, are 
of interest for everybody. One is 
not surprised to learn that women 
are more likely to reach age 65 
than are men—that is a common- 
place to any user of annuity rate 





ADVICE TO THE MAN ON THE 
DEBITS 


Of. men earning average salaries or 
wages, 70 per cent leave less than 
$1,000 at death after their debts are 
paid, and fewer still have as much as 
$1,000 at age 65. 

Life insurance men should bear these 
facts in mind. They are a challenge and 
an opportunity to every life insurance 
salesman. Putting first things first, the 
first responsibility of our fieldmen to 
our policyholders is to insure the heads 
of families on the debits to the extent 
of their ability to pay. It is not true of 
every agent, but it is true of many 
agents that they canvass much more per- 
sistently for insurance on the other 
members of the family than on the 
breadwinner. That's not good practice, 
it's not good business, it's not good 
service. 

He profits most who serves best, and 
the purpose of life insurance is best 
served when the family premium is 
properly proportioned, with the greatest 
amount for ordinary on the breadwin- 
ner.—Western and Southern Field Notes. 











tables. The study also observes 
that “the chances of reaching 65 
do not vary markedly with age 
during that period of life in which 
the normal person is building up 
his training and experience to 
maximum proficiency.” After one 
gets as far as 45, the chances of 
reaching 65 rapidly increase. And 
having actually arrived there, the 
average white man can expect to 
live 11.79 years longer, while his 
mate, the average white woman, 
living 12.83 years beyond 65, will 
just have time to settle his estate 
before dving herself. 

The Metropolitan’s figures also 
show that the rural resident is 
more likely to arrive at the retire- 
ment age than his urban cousin. 
This not surprising difference is 
attributed in small part “to the in- 


flux of sick persons from the coup. 
try to the city for hospitalization 
But undoubtedly the excess of th. 
urban mortality is, for the mog 
part, a real reflection of some dis. 
advantage to health in city life 
Those of us who live in the a 
can only gasp in hectic ecst, 
“But it’s worth it while it la 

As the published comment. 
these figures points out, of cot 
the statistics can answer the g 
tion only for the average 
Any particular John Doe or P. 
val Plushbottom will be subjee 
special factors that will det 
how long he actually lives. 
of the more general classes 
people who may expect to 
long, as contrasted with 
likely to go soon, are noted byt 
“Bulletin”: Professional men 
unskilled laborers ; men of regula 
habits enjoying wholesome com. 
panionship—those not so careful; 
people free from physical impair. 
ments— those not free; those 
whose parents and grandparents 
attained a ripe old age—thos 
whose immediate ancestors died 
young. 

It is a commonplace that annui- 
tants live a long time. That és 
more than the begrudging obser. 
vation of annoyed actuaries. It 
follows naturally from at least two | 























causes: People are going to put 
money into annuities only whe 

their health, background and cir. 
cumstances give them every re: ‘ 
son to believe they will live long 
enough to enjoy the returns; also, 

when they have reached tha 
stage, the freedom from worry ané 

the financial ability to provid 
needed care combine to promote 

long life. It is indeed fortunate 

that we are learning both howt q 
reach old age and what to do whe 

we get there. 
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